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A DINNER-TABLE SET FOR EIGHT 


Ata party of eight, men face men, or women women, 
at the ends. This hostess has made a feast for both 
the eye and palate. A beautiful lace cloth and 
fine cut glass create an effect that is picturesque with- 
out being overelaborate. The flowers are arranged 
sufficiently low to allow for talk across the table 


fea GOLDEN, RULE FOR 
THES HOSTESS 


N PUBLISHING this book for the hostess, the editors of the Condé Nast 
| bareaere have no intention of providing a cook-book or a collection 
of celebrated recipes. Nor is it the intention to produce an exhaustive 
discussion of the fine points of the etiquette of the table. Rather, this book is 
meant to serve as a sort of handbook for entertaining in general. Whatever 
the hostess needs, as either inspiration or guidance, the authors have en- 
deavoured to include within these pages, from suggestions for distinguished 
menus to advice in the training of servants. 

The hostess of to-day has the natural trend towards simplification to thank 
for many things. She is an emancipated person in comparison with her 
counterpart of the “gay nineties” or of the early nineteen hundreds. In 
those eras, entertaining was synonymous with elaboration, and a dinner- 
party was an affair of eight or nine courses to be approached only in a spirit 
of determination, by hostess and guest alike. Then, indeed, did the setting 
of the table present a pretty problem and the menu put a tax on the powers 
of the most experienced hostess. But, with the general simplifying of modern 
life, elaboration has disappeared from our tables as it has from our clothes. 
Simplicity has become a criterion of every phase of chic, and it is the quali- 
ties that simplicity engenders—ease, naturalness, lack of ostentation—that 


make for distinguished entertaining to-day. 


Qualifications for the Hostess 


F COURSE, it is a somewhat more simple matter to advise ease of manner 
O and perfect tranquillity in the face of any unforeseen occurrences from 
the printed page of a book than it is to practise them on every occasion. But 
it is true that the woman who cultivates or has been endowed by the generous 
gods with these qualities, together with a natural friendliness and courtesy 
towards her guests—which we take for granted is an element in all enter- 


taining—, is the one who makes the nearest approach to being the perfect 
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FOR TRE HOSES. 


hostess. Even the slightest sense of strain immediately communicates itself 
to the guests, while a naturally gracious, effortless manner on the part of the 
hostess implies that all is well with the party. 

The hostess who has the assurance of a corps of well-trained servants be- 
hind her naturally has a head start in attaining this enviable ease. But 
those of us who are limited in the number of servants can have the same 
sense of confidence if we will keep one guiding principle before us in every 
form of entertaining. This is the principle of never attempting to do more 
than we are equipped to do with ease and distinction, and it should be the 
acid test to apply to every question that arises and every problem that 


besets us. 


Putting the Rule in Practice 


ILL the serving be complicated by increasing the number of guests? If 
W there is any question, don’t increase the number! Will a fifth or sixth 
course tax the abilities, and, mayhap, the peace of mind, of the cook, who can 
supply four admirably? If so, don’t consider it! Four courses are sufficient 
for any but distinctly formal dinners, to-day,and four good courses are better 
than five or six indifferent ones at any time. When wine has been served at the 
house of some friend who is the fortunate possessor of a cellar of pre-War 
days, does it follow that the hospitality must be returned in kind? If an 
attempt to do so would involve effort and any possible worry for fear the 
wine might not be served correctly, it certainly does not follow, since it is 
exactly these possible sources of worry that should be avoided on every 
occasion. 

All this must not be interpreted to mean that successful entertaining con- 
sists in ordering the simplest menu possible, so that no thought at all need 
be given to it. On the contrary, the list of guests, the menu, all the details 
should be carefully thought out and planned, but they should always be 
planned within the scope of your equipment, so that, once having given 
intelligent thought to the mechanics of entertaining, you can dismiss them 
from your mind without a qualm and be free to enjoy yourself with your 
euests. It is the knowledge that everything is in smooth running order 
behind the dining-room doors that provides the hostess with a sense of effort- 
less ease in the drawing-room, 


II. MENUS AND SERVICE 


Luncheon 


INCE breakfast is seldom an occasion for festivities, luncheon is the 
S first form of entertainment that presents itself to the hostess. The day 
when a large number of ladies assembled together in the middle of the 
day to eat a great amount of food has practically disappeared. You may find 
it pleasant to entertain several young girls at luncheon in honour of another 
young girl who is at home during her school holidays, or after she has finished 
school, so that she may meet her friends again. Or eight or ten women 
might be invited to meet an out-of-town guest, at a luncheon, with bridge 
to follow. In these instances, the meal assumes a slightly more formal atti- 
tude than we usually associate with it, and an extra course may be added, 
as has been suggested in the menu for a formal luncheon that is given 
on page 9. : 

The more general custom, however, is to invite two or three friends to 
lunch with you informally and to serve them a simple meal. This simplicity 
naturally means different things in different houses, since the manner in 
which a meal is served depends to a large extent upon the number of 
servants employed. But, in the actual amount of food, you will find that 
great establishments differ very slightly from small ones. Three courses 
are adequate for any informal luncheon, and four are ample. If your ser- 
vants include a butler and footmen or a number of maids, the service will 
probably be identical with that of dinner, which is described in the chapter 
on dinner. If, however, your staff consists of two, or even of one servant, 
your luncheon need not suffer in its service. 

The first luncheon menu that is suggested was especially planned to be 
served by one waitress, and the service would proceed in the following man- 
ner. At one or half-past one, your maid, be she waitress or waitress-cook, 
opens the doors into the dining-room and announces that luncheon is served. 

The table looks most attractive, as the pink roses in the silver bowl echo 
the pale pink of the damask cloth, and the note of the larkspur is repeated 
in the blue bands on the service plates. The napkins are folded and placed 
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Dana B. Merrill 


A TABLE OF DISTINGUISHED SIMPLICITY 


White china is used with charming effect against 
a pastel coloured linen damask cloth on this dinner- 
table set for four people. Fruit takes the place of 
flowers in the simple décor, and the arrangement of 
the service is easily discernible in the photograph 


MENUS AND SERVICE 


upon the service plates, and, if you wish to simplify the service so that 
the plates need not be changed for the first course, the service plates may 
have been heated just before luncheon was announced. Otherwise, the service 
plates will be exchanged for heated large plates, and then the waitress, 
always serving from the left, will pass the main dish, in this case the sweet- 
breads surrounded by the grilled tomatoes and bacon, which are followed by 
the potatoes, and then by rolls in a small dish or silver bread tray. Whatever 
the meat course, at any meal other than one of buffet variety, it is always 
prepared ready for serving in the kitchen or pantry and passed to the guests, 
rather than served at the table. If the waitress is skilful and the guests are 
few, serving this course should be a simple matter. 

The large plates are then replaced by salad plates, and the salad is passed. 
This salad could be arranged on individual plates, if it were necessary, but 
it is more effective on a large platter. The dessert plates, on each of which 
are a lace doily, a finger-bowl, half full of water, and the dessert fork and 
spoon, are on the sideboard, and, as each large plate is removed, a dessert 
plate is substituted for it, and the guests remove the finger-bowl and doily. 
The waitress passes the chilled raspberry whip, which has the additional — 
charm of being pink in colour, and black coffee completes the luncheon. The 
only reason for not serving tea or chocolate or any other beverage at lunch- 
eon is that it has never been a metropolitan custom to do so, which is a 
reason that can mean just as much or as little as you choose. Coffee in small 
cups may be taken at the table, to facilitate the service, but it is more pleas- 
ant to have it served in the drawing-room, where the hostess pours it into 
its cups, and the waitress hands them to the guests. 

In serving such a meal, the waitress should remain in the dining-room 
during the time that she is not going to and from the kitchen, in order to 
note when the plates should be removed and to be at hand if her mistress 
wishes to have a dish passed a second time. In the case of a single servant, 
this is not feasible, but it is possible for one servant to be so trained that 
she knows the right time to appear without the summons of a bell or an elec- 
tric signal. The hostess who depends upon an electric bell must always give a 
slight impression of being on the qui vive to see when her guests have fin- 
ished. But, if a bell is used—and it is in many houses—,, it is well to have it 
placed so that the hostess can touch it instantly and to make sure that it 


is one of the subdued variety. 
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Dana B. Merrill 


LUNCHEON FOR FOUR 


This table is set for a luncheon of four 

courses that begins with a canapé in place 

of soup. The dessert plates and the finger- 
bowls are seen on the sideboard 


Distinctive Luncheon Menus 
(*Indicates recipes in back of book) 


TWO SIMPLE MENUS 


1, 


BROILED SWEETBREADS, GRILLED TOMATOES, BACON 
POTATOES HASHED IN CREAM 
HOT ROLLS 
GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 
*RASPBERRY WHIP 
CAFE NOIR 


The tomatoes should be cut in half and a strip of bacon fitted over each. 
These will be served on the platter with the sweetbreads. The grapefruit 


salad should consist of perfect whole sections of grapefruit arranged on crisp 
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MENUS AND SERVICE 


lettuce leaves and served with highly seasoned French dressing. Grapefruit 
sections are also available in cans. 


2. 


ARTICHOKE AND CAVIAR CANAPES 
CHEESE OMELETTE POTATO SOUFFLE 
FRENCH PEASE WITH MINT 
MELBA TOAST 
FROZEN FRUIT SALAD, CREAM DRESSING 
CAFE NOIR 


Sprigs of mint added to French pease as they are heated impart a delicious 
and unusual flavour. The fruit salad may be made according to any favourite 
recipe and frozen in the electric refrigerator, or the best possible canned 
variety can be chosen and packed in salted ice for four hours, when the salad 
will be frozen and can be removed in a mould. 


A SPRING LUNCHEON 


BEEF BOUILLON, AVOCADO SLICES 
BROILED SHAD ROE ALUMETTE POTATOES 
SPINACH SOUFFLE 
HOT ROLLS 
ARTICHOKES, VINAIGRETTE 
PONT-L’EVEQUE OR PORT-SALUT CHEESE 
TOASTED BISCUITS 
CAFE NOIR 


Two or three thin slices of avocado elevate an ordinary cup of beef bouillon 
to the epicurean class. In broiling the shad roe, care should be taken to 
keep each piece unbroken and evenly browned. For the devotees of this 
fish, the canned variety is a welcome note when the fresh is out of season, 
as it is very successful in retaining the original flavour. Vinaigrette dressing 
for the cold artichoke can be made by adding chopped chives, parsley, green 
pepper, and beets to French dressing that has been made with tarragon 
vinegar, and a satisfactory way to serve this course is to provide small 
glass dishes for the dressing to be placed at the sides of the salad plates. The 
artichokes should be cooked in acidulated water, very carefully dried with 
a towel, so that no water remains in them, and served ice-cold. Pont-l’Evéque 
is an unusually delicious cheese, but it is not always available, whereas 
almost any high-class food shop can provide you with good port-salut. The 
biscuits may be those put up in tins and especially blended for cheese, or 
water-crackers split in half, and, whatever variety is chosen, they should 
always be thoroughly toasted. 


MENU FOR A FORMAL LUNCHEON 


EGGS, CAVIAR 
CONSOMME MADRILENE 
BREASTS OF DUCKLING; HOMINY 
ROMAINE SALAD, CHEESE BISCUITS 
*ORANGE CHARLOTTE 
CAFE NOIR 
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The clear tomato soup may be chilled or hot, and a slice of lemon should 
always be served with it. In selecting the romaine, only the tender leaves 
should be used, and these must be very crisp and cold, as is the case with 
all green things for salad. Good cheese biscuits are available in tins or at 
bake shops, or they can be made by hollowing puff paste into small shells 
and filling them with cheese. At a formal luncheon, rolls will be found already 
at the places, and they may or may not be passed again during the meal. 


A LUNCHEON FOR THOSE WHO DIET 


CLEAR CONSOMME 
CHICKEN BROCHETTE GRILLED TOMATOES 
GRAHAM TOAST 
SALADE VERTE 
CHILLED MACEDOINE OF FRUIT 
CAFE NOIR 


The salad may include any fresh greens that are in the market, and the 
dressing is made by substituting a mineral oil for olive-oil in French dressing. 
The macédoine can include almost any available fresh fruits that combine 
well, with the exception of bananas, figs, and grapes, which are fattening. 


Tea-Time 


EA-TIME is one of the pleasantest hours of the day in which to entertain 
ke friends, yet it is an occasion at which the average American host- 
ess seems to have the least success. Large teas, in the nature of parties, are fre- 
quently given for several people, and, while they may be satisfactory forms 
of entertainments, “giving a tea” is far removed from the simple, gracious 
hospitality of the hour at which two or three or four friends or members 
of the family drop in casually to partake of the cheering cup. And the 
hostess who succeeds in creating the friendly casual feeling that should 
pervade this most informal hour of entertaining scores a distinct triumph. 

It is by having its own place in the daily régime that afternoon tea really 
comes into its own, since, if it is reserved for special occasions, it assumes 
the guise of an event, no matter how simple it is. This meal, naturally, is 
never elaborate, and, in houses where the service is very limited, it may be so 
simple that it will not cause the slightest rift in the kitchen, since the hostess 
can take entire charge of it herself. In this case, the tea and biscuits that can 
be purchased in a tin or small cakes from a shop suffice. But, when there are 
servants or a servant to attend to them, sandwiches, toast, small hot rolls, and 


cakes of the variety especially suited for tea are pleasant accompaniments. 
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A TEA-TABLE WITH INFORMAL CHARM 


Ease of service 1s one of the first rules of setting the 
informal tea-table. On the tray directly in front of her, 
the hostess at this tea-party finds the teapot, hot 
water urn, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, slop-bowl, tea- 
caddy, and a plate with slices of lemon. Close at hand 
are the cups and saucers, while the tea-plates, each 
with its own napkin, and plates of sandwiches, cookies, 
and small hot biscuits are placed so that the guests 
may help themselves and one another 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


The tea itself may be hot or cold, according to the season, and, when it 
is hot, one of the most important rules is that it should be brewed in the 
room where it is served, not in the kitchen or pantry, since tea that is care- 
lessly made or that stands too long is ruined. Silver tea-balls that may be 
filled easily with fresh tea from the tea-caddy or the convenient little in- 
dividual tea-balls done up in muslin that are put up by the dozen may be 
used in the teapot, with fresh ones added when they are needed. The water 
for making the tea should be boiling hot. 

All of the equipment for a very simple tea for a few people can be accom- 
modated on one large tray, which the waitress or the hostess herself brings 
into the living-room and places on a convenient table. On the tray can 
be the teapot and hot-water urn or jug, the tea-caddy, sugar bowl, cream 
pitcher, slop-bowl, tea-strainer, tea-ball, and the plate with slices of lemon, 
cups, saucers, and spoons. If there is not room on the table for the small 
plates with their tea-napkins and the plates of biscuits or sandwiches, or both, 
these will be put on a separate stand. The hostess prepares each cup accord- 
ing to the individual preference of the guest and hands the cup herself, or 
the guests may pass the cups and generally help themselves and one another. 
If the waitress’s day can be planned so that her time is free at this hour, 
she can take entire charge of the tea, preparing the tray, making the sand- 
wiches, and passing the cups and food. It is not necessary for her to remain 
in the room, however, as the guests will serve themselves. In the houses where 
there is a sufficient number of servants to make all meals of a formal variety, 
a footman or a maid will place the tea-table conveniently near the hostess 
and put a cloth upon it, or the butler may lay the-cloth and superintend 
the placing of the tea, which has been brought in by a footman or a maid. 
In large houses, it is considered the duty of the waitress or maid, not that 
of the cook, to prepare the tea and its adjuncts. 

While the very simplest accompaniments will serve, as in all other depart- 
ments of entertaining, the occasion can be made more charming by giving a 
little care and thought to its preparation. Small sandwiches are always a 
popular addition to the tea-table, provided they are made with suitable in- 
gredients. The various savoury butters that are prepared by creaming the 
ingredient together with butter—such as watercress, anchovy, sardine, pi- 
mento, or horseradish—are excellent for these sandwiches. Slices of cucum- 


ber or thin slices of very small tomatoes topped with a leaf of parsley and 
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MENUS AND SERVICE 


put on rounds of bread spread thickly with mayonnaise furnish a pleasant 
variation. Fish and mushroom pastes are delicious, and crisp lettuce with 
mayonnaise, an ingredient that is frequently ignored as being tasteless, is 
really one of the most satisfactory of all for light sandwiches. Sweet sand- 
wiches also are in order, when there is a variety, and those of marmalades or 
the less usual jellies, such as rose-leaf and mint, are pleasant. Cakes seem 
an integral part of the tea-hour when they are distinctly of tea variety, and 
scones, Scotch shortbread, crumpets, cookies, and the like provide a more 
suitable accompaniment than rich frosted confections, 


Formal Teas 


HEN tea is turned into a party or a reception, the menu is enlarged, but 
W.. should always keep the same tea feeling and not be allowed to stray 
into the provinces of luncheon or dinner. For example, while the varieties of 
sandwiches and cakes may be infinite, ice-creams and ices are not particularly 


suited to a mea} that necessarily precedes dinner by but a short interval. If 
“you like, coffee or chocolate may be added to the tea, and iced drinks in 
summer, and nuts and candies can be on the table. If salad is added, although 
it is not customary to include it except for a very formal occasion, such 
as a wedding reception, it should be a light one, such as clear chicken aspic. 
At a large tea where there are enbers ot. “guests to be served, the table 
is laid in the dining-room, and friends may be asked to take charge of pour- 
ing the tea and coffee or chocolate, or all of the serving may be relegated to 
the servants. Small plates with doilies, cups, saucers, spoons, forks, if they 
are needed, and the tea and coffee things, together with the food, would be 
arranged on the dinner-table, which is covered with a lace or damask cloth, 
and on the sideboard. The guests may help themselves or the servants may 
pass some things or everything. 


MENU FOR A FORMAL TEA 


(Indicates recipes in back of book) 
*CUCUMBZR AND CHEESE SANDWICHES 
PATE DE FOIES GRAS AND CHOPPED TRUFFLE SANDWICHES 
*DATE, CREAM, AND WALNUT SANDWICHES 
CHOPPED LOBSTER SANDWICHES 
TOAST SMALL HOT ROLLS 
PETITS FOURS *SUGAR NUT COOKIES 
MOCHA CAKE 
ASSORTED NUTS CANDIES MARRONS 
COFFEE TEA CHOCOLATE 
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Dinner Is Served 


DINNER-PARTY, however informal its character, comes as a sort of climax 
A in the scheme of entertaining. More people may be invited, more food 
is planned, and there is undoubtedly a certain festive feeling about it that 
spurs us on to do our best. Elaboration, however, has no place in any 
present-day menu in the smart world. Even very formal dinners seldom 
exceed six or, at the most, seven courses, and at these, while the food will 
be of epicurean variety, it will be basically simple. For, whatever resources 
may be at hand for lavish entertaining, the modern hostess (unlike her pred- 
ecessors of the eight- and nine-course dinners) gives a kindly thought to 
the physical welfare of her guests. 

Dinners of this more formal variety are not usually served before eight 
o’clock, unless there is some special reason for having them earlier. Cards 
are used to indicate the seating of the guests, but these do not, as some 
hostesses presuppose, offer an opportunity for originality, since any deviation 
from a simple white card with the guest’s name written upon it is considered _ 


bad form. When the butler announces that dinner is served, the host enters 
the dining-room first, taking in the lady who is the guest most to be hon- 
oured, and the hostess goes last with the most-to-be-distinguished man. The 
guests go in in small groups, or the men may have been told (verbally, or, 
at very large dinners, by means of envelopes that contain the names of their 
dinner-partners on cards) whom they are to take in. 

A large table extended to seat a great many guests and spread with a 
fine cloth of damask must have sufficient decoration to hold it together as 
a lovely whole, yet not so much that it has that unfortunate “decorated” 
appearance that implies that the florist’s men have just set the last flower 
in place. Great silver vases, four or five, perhaps, filled with flowers in 
various harmonizing colours and supplemented by silver candelabra with 
cream coloured candles would provide a decorative scheme at once beautiful 
and restrained. 

At large dinners, the butler concerns himself chiefly with the wines, al- 
though the general supervision of the service is under his direct charge. 
Several footmen serve each course. They begin at both sides of the table at 
opposite ends, one following the other in quick succession with the various 
dishes. If the servants include only two footmen and the number of guests 


is very large, a third man might be hired for the occasion to assist generally 
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in serving. When the servants are not so numerous, the butler serves, assisted 
by a footman or maid. After dinner, the footmen may carry trays into the 
drawing-room with the coffee already in the cups, or the butler may pour 
the coffee and the footmen pass the cups. 

A small dinner, given in a moderately staffed house or apartment, would be 
served at any time between seven and eight, and the guests would go into 
the dining-room informally. It is a wise rule to let the number of guests be 
determined by the number that the servants can serve with ease. For example, 
a waitress assisted by a parlour-maid can serve eight people easily, probably 
ten. A single waitress can seldom serve more than six people with ease and 
dispatch, and, if there is but one servant, it is never wise to ask her to pre- 
pare for and wait upon more than four people at dinner, or at any other 
meal, unless it be of the buffet variety when the guests can assist with the 
serving. The service at a smaller dinner would proceed in the same manner 
as that for luncheon. If a maid assists the waitress, she follows her directly, 
bearing the supplementary part of the course, such as the toast with soup 
or the vegetables for the meat course. When one maid has both the prepa- 
ration and the serving to attend to, it is permissible to have the first course, 


if it is a cold one, on the table when the dinner is announced. 


Six Dinner Menus 
(*Indicates recipe in back of book) 
A VERY SIMPLE DINNER 
CLEAR GREEN TURTLE SOUP 
CELERY HEARTS, RIPE OLIVES 
‘STUFFED LAMB CHOPS *POTATOES BRABANT 
BROCCOLI, HOLLANDAISE 


*GUAVA WHIP 
CAFE NOIR 


Green turtle soup is a great delicacy and can be obtained at many fish 
stores. If the fresh is not available, there are several excellent canned varieties, 
some of them flavoured with sherry. Only the celery hearts should be served, 
made very crisp by standing in chilled water, and the olives may be the 
giant or mammoth size. These should remain in their own juice directly 
upon the ice until they are transferred to their serving dish. If broccoli 
is not in season, asparagus or cauliflower can be substituted. Whole guavas 
can be secured in cans in some specialty shops, and they make a very un- 
usual note on the menu. If they are not available, fig whip may be substi- 
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tuted for the guava whip. No bread is included in any of the dinner menus, 
as it is assumed that a dinner-roll will be found at each place when the 


guests are seated. 
A DINNER EASY TO PREPARE AND SERVE 
CLAMS, COCKTAIL 
DELMONICO ROAST BROWNED POTATOES 
STRING-BEANS IN STRIPS 
ENDIVE BAT AD ROQUEFORT DRESSING 
ANGEL Boop CREAM 
CAFE NOIR 

Ordinarily, such a menu would include soup, which may follow or take the 
place of clams, but it has been omitted here to reduce the number of courses. 
The clams were suggested because they, as well as oysters, make a distinctive 
and simple first course, yet few hostesses regard them in that light.. The fish 
store that supplies them will send them ready for serving upon a bed of 
ice, and the ice can be transferred to a flat soup-plate and the oysters placed 
upon it. Any small glass put in the centre will hold the cocktail sauce. If a 
prepared sauce is used, the addition of horseradish and lemon-juice will 
improve it. Delmonico roast is a small round of roast beef that is a particu- 
larly good cut and will serve four or five people. The potatoes can be passed 
on the platter with the roast. String-beans are improved in appearance if 
each one is cut in three slender strips, and they should be absolutely string- 
less. A way to make preparation even more simple is to use canned French 
string-beans. Roquefort dressing can be very easily made by adding cheese 
that has been crushed with a fork or Roquefort paste to French dressing 


and beating the dressing until it is absolutely smooth. 


A SUMMER DINNER 
CAVIAR IN BED OF ICE 
*STRAINED COLD BORSCH, SOUR CREAM 
LEG OF LAMB, MINT JELLY CIRCLES NEW PEASE 
NEW POTATO BALLS, PARSLEY BUTTER 
AVOCADO SALAD, *PISTACHIO CHEESE BALLS 
*MELANGE OF PINEAPPLE 
CAFE NOIR 
An effective way of serving caviar is to make a space in a block of ice by 
pressing a very hot metal can into the top of the ice and serving the caviar 
from the hollow. Whenever caviar is served, small dishes of chopped onion, 
lemon slices, and chopped yolks and whites of hard-boiled eggs should be 
passed with it, as well as crisp, dry toast. Mint jelly is a variation from mint 
sauce, and, cut in circles the size of its original mound, it makes a decorative 


note on the platter. 
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A FORMAL DINNER 
OYSTERS ON THE HALF-SHELL 
CLEAR SOUP, PRINTEMPS 
BROILED BABY LOBSTERS, HOT LEMON BUTTER 
*BREASTS OF CHICKEN, ILE DE FRANCE, MUSHROOM TIMBALES 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
HEARTS OF PALM VINAIGRETTE, GAME PATE 
*c@uRS A LA CREME 
CAFE NOIR 


Printemps as applied to soup means diced vegetables, such as beets, carrots, 
and pease, in a clear soup. Hot lemon butter is melted butter well flavoured 
with lemon-juice and poured over the lobster while it is still hot. Capers 
may be added to this. Hearts of palm are available only in cans in this 
country. As the stalks are very long, they are usually cut in half to be served, 
and care should be taken in cutting that the pieces do not separate into shreds. 
Strawberry preserve, if possible that made with tiny wild strawberries, is 
a delicious and colourful sauce for the coeurs a la créme. 


A FIVE-COURSE DINNER 
*MOULDED LOBSTER CANAPES 
PEA SOUP 
ROAST DUCK, STUFFED ORANGES ASPARAGUS 
STUFFED SWEET POTATOES, SHERRY 
*CUCUMBER ASPIC 
*CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 
CAFE NOIR 


Stuffed oranges may be purchased in jars, and they are delicious with duck, 
quartered or in slices and arranged on the platter. The stuffed sweet potatoes 
are simply made by adding cream, butter, and a generous amount of cooking 
sherry to mashed baked sweet potatoes, then refilling the skins with the 
mixture, and replacing the potatoes in the oven till they are heated. 


A DINNER FOR THOSE WHO DIET 


CASABA MELON, LIME GARNI 
POACHED HALIBUT, PARSLEY AND LEMON SAUCE 
: BROILED LAMB CHOPS 
PUREE OF SPINACH *STUFFED MUSHROOMS 
AVOCADO SALAD, WHEAT WAFERS 
ORANGE ICE AU CREME DE MENTHE 
CAFE NOIR 


The salad is served with a diet dressing in which mineral oil is substituted 
for olive-oil. When a mound of orange ice is put in a sherbet glass with 


creme de menthe poured around it, the colour scheme is attractive, and the 
combination is delicious, 
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Accompanying the Aperitif 

Soo an aperitif is frequently served in many houses before dinner, and 

before luncheon as well, the appetizer that accompanies it has assumed 
an aspect of importance in smart entertaining. Of course, caviar makes the 
canapé de luxe. Seasoned with two or three drops of lemon-juice and spread 
on small pieces of toast just before serving, it begins the feast in a trium- 
phant manner. But caviar is by no means the only appetizer that makes a 
spirited accompaniment to the aperitif. A Roquefort cheese mixture in which 
there are chopped chives spread on diamond-shaped pieces of toast, with a 
tiny piece of parsley in the centre, is delicious. Medium-sized stuffed olives 
(the large ones are too substantial) around which pieces of bacon are wrapped 
and secured by toothpicks make amusing as well as good appetizers when they 
are heated in the oven until the bacon is thoroughly crisped. Highly seasoned 
chopped lobster; sardine butter or mashed sardines; anchovy paste mixed 
with a little mayonnaise; the thinnest smoked salmon placed on toast spread 
with watercress butter so that an edge of the green butter shows around 
the pink of the salmon; pickled walnuts chopped together with a tiny bit of 
onion; tuna fish and chopped pickle; American cheese on toast that is 
spread with mustard and put in the oven just sufficiently long to allow the 
cheese to melt; chopped salmon on toast spread with fresh horseradish 
butter; toast fingers with chutney and devilled ham mixed together; French 
paté seasoned with salt—these provide infinite and delicious variety as 
accompaniments to the aperitif. One of the simplest forms of good appetizers 
are soda-crackers spread with grated Parmesan cheese (which can be pur- 
chased already prepared) and crisped in the oven. Small savoury sandwiches 
are also delicious at the aperitif hour. 

Preparing the appetizer is a science in itself. In the first place, the toast 
should never be too crisp, nor yet too soft, but evenly browned. It should 
not be thick or thin, but in between. Then, the appetizer is better when it is 
not too small, since the very tiny round ones are annoying in that they 
are too small for two bites and too large for one. Fingers of toast and those 
cut in the size of small sandwiches with regulation circular, diamond, or 
square cutters prove the most satisfactory. 

When a chef or an experienced cook prepares the aperitif canapés, the 
pastry.gun or cornucopias usually come into evidence. These are the con- 
venient little mechanisms that pipe coloured butters around the edges of 
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canapés, and, while these are tools that any one can manipulate after a 
little experience, and their effect is undoubtedly decorative, still, they do take 
time, and very nice canapés can be made without them. Tiny sprigs of parsley 
or watercress leaves, pieces of pimento or green pepper, or finely chopped 
yellow and white of hard-boiled egg provide simple and attractive decoration. 

The hostess in a small house who does not wish to complicate her serv- 
ice often depends upon a caterer or a smart shop to send canapés or small 
savoury sandwiches by the dozen, or, if she wishes the simplest version, 
there are excellent cheese sticks and biscuits in tins, or small cheese biscuits 
can be purchased in some bake shops. 

These small canapés are served in the drawing-room with the aperitif, and 
they are always eaten with the fingers. Arranged on a tray or plate, on 
which there may be a lace doily, they are passed by the waitress or butler 
or placed so that the guests can help themselves. Very small napkins, about 
the size of small pocket-handkerchiefs, are passed with the aperitifs. These 
are available in all good linen shops. 


— 


Sunday Night Supper 


HILE Sunday night supper can not be regarded as a metropolitan cus- 
Wiss members of the great world usually pursue the same pro- 
gram on Sunday that they do on any other day of the week—, it is, 
nevertheless, a very pleasant custom, and it is a meal that almost every one 
enjoys tremendously. Furthermore, if you are in the habit of letting your ser- 
vants, singular or plural, leave for the day after luncheon, supper is one of the 
easiest meals to prepare in advance and to serve. There are no particular 
rules for it, since the hour and the amount of food can be governed by 
individual preferences and by the plan of the day. Seven o’clock is an 
average hour, but if you knew, for example, that your guests were accus- 
tomed to a late luncheon on Sunday, you would probably plan supper at a 
later hour. While we are touching upon Sunday meals in general, it seems 
permissible to remark that dinner served at midday on Sunday is not a 
smart custom and to wonder if those who follow that old-fashioned program 
might not find a substantial luncheon a satisfactory substitute for the con- 
ventional roast or fowl and its many accompaniments, which seem deplor- 
ably heavy in the middle of the day. 
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A SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER TABLE 


The setting and the food for this informal supper 
have been arranged so that the guests may easily 
serve themselves from the well-stocked buffet 


It is at Sunday supper that hors-d’ceuvres can be made to play their most 
effective rdle. Many of us think of hors-d’ceuvres as a luncheon dish, but, 
except at hotels, a canapé (which is an individual hors-d’ceuvre or appetizer 
on a piece of toast) is usually preferred to a more elaborate assortment of 
various kinds. But, on Sunday night, an attractive tray of hors-d’ceuvres, 
with a single hot dish and cheese to follow, will constitute a meal, and a 
most satisfactory one, at that. And the hostess who takes advantage of this 
has a fertile and comparatively unexplored field to exploit. 

Suppose that you are going to fill one of the compartment dishes that are 
especially designed for hors-d’ceuvres with an attractive group of appetizers 
to provide the first course. What would go into it? There are many de- 
licious foods of this sort which are put up in cans and jars, ready to serve, 
but which are comparatively unknown to many hostesses. Antipasto, for 
example, are Italian hors-d’ceuvres—tuna fish, olives, pickles, onions, and 
artichokes—but only small pieces of each, so that they might provide one 
item for an hors-d’ceuvres course. The centre section of the dish might be 
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filled with rose-apples (which are small firm pimento cups put up in cans) 
stuffed with a mixture of cream cheese, Roquefort cheese, cream, and 
chopped chives. Macédoine of vegetables could occupy a third section—tiny 
bright pieces of pease, carrots, string-beans, and flageolets cut in amusing 
star and cube shapes and put up in glass jars. These vegetables are thor- 
oughly chilled, drained of their liquid, marinated in French dressing, and 
served in a large lettuce leaf. Paté de foies gras cut in cubes or slices with a 
slice of pimento olive pressed into each could occupy a fourth section of 
the dish. Goose liver paté is a great delicacy and is available in almost any 
good food shop, while a recipe for a less expensive variety to be made at 
home is given in the back of the book. If the dish has five sections, the last 
might be reserved for that standby of many suppers, potato salad. For, 
while it has no recognized standing whatever in the ranks of hors-d’ceuvres, 
nothing seems quite to rival potato salad in popularity for this type of meal. If 
a platter is used instead of a sectional dish, it may be divided into sec- 
tions by crisp stalks of celery stuffed with Roquefort cheese or by single 
asparagus stalks marinated in French dressing. In one division could be 
placed hearts of artichoke (which are put up in cans and jars), carefully 
drained and dried and marinated in French dressing. Another space could 
be filled by sardines with truffles; a third with tiny yellow tomatoes stuffed 
with caviar seasoned with a bit of chopped onion and lemon-juice; a fourth 
with pieces of pimento soaked in oil or French dressing, and the fifth with 
the ubiquitous potato salad, or with a fish salad. In the latter case, to avoid 
two fish dishes, bright red marble beets marinated in French dressing could 
be used to replace the sardines. There are countless variations of this theme 
—pickled walnuts, anchovy filets, artichoke bottoms filled with cream cheese 
and caviar, iced stuffed olives, shrimps dipped in aspic, green pepper circles 
filled with cheese, miniature asparagus tips, wilted cucumber slices, Czecho- 
Slovakian pickle, sliced hard-boiled eggs with seasoned mayonnaise, celery 
stuffed with any cheese or fish mixture, and beet slices marinated in French 
dressing. These can be garnished with watercress, parsley, tiny pearl onions, 
strips of pimento, and even pickled miniature ears of corn, which are avail- 
able in jars. They are usually accompanied by thin dry toast. 

After the hors-d’ceuvres—which seem more substantial than they actually 
are, since the individual portions are small—, one hot dish may be served, 


and mushrooms and oysters well flavoured with cooking sherry or devilled 
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crab meat are admirably suited for this purpose, as are also cheese soufflé 
or lobster Newburg. Naturally, if this hot dish is of fish, you would not 
include a fish salad in the hors-d’ceuvres, though caviar and anchovies might 
remain with perfect propriety. A very simple fruit, black cherries or straw- 
berries with their stems on, to be dipped in powdered sugar, might complete 
this menu, or a ripe Camembert cheese with toasted biscuits would provide a 
fitting complement. 

If you wished to plan the meal differently, without hors-d’ceuvres or a hot 
dish, you could serve bouillon or clam broth or a clam-juice cocktail first, 
after which a large and decorative platter with a variety of cold things 
could constitute the main course. Carefully cut slices of ham and chicken 
might alternate around the edge of the platter on which potato salad or a 
jellied tomato or vegetable salad held the place of honour in the middle, with 
anchovy-stuffed eggs and tomatoes filled with crab meat arranged around it. 
A dessert that would do credit to this menu consists of cream cheese whipped 
with cream, arranged in a circle about a mound of guava jelly, and served 
with flaky biscuits or water-crackers. Or, if you wish to limit yourself 
to a single course and a sweet, you could plan a salad, one of vegetables, 
perhaps, and cold meat (a whole baked Virginia ham or a small roast of 
beef to be sliced cold) supplementing them with one substantial hot dish. 
And, for this hot dish, baked beans in a huge crock, superbly flavoured and 
served hot, are almost without a peer. (A recipe for home-baked beans is 
supplied in the list of recipes.) Such a menu could be concluded by a fruit 
cup and small cakes or’a marron sundae in sherbet cups. 

Since informality is the very excuse for being of a Sunday night supper, no 
more than three courses have been suggested, and the service would be as 
simple as possible. The hostess, assisted by her guests, can easily serve four 
or five people and, if the supper is of buffet variety, perhaps more. Other- 
wise, she should have a maid to assist her. 


Suppers of Different Kinds 


S BRIDGE becomes more and more of a national pastime, the light supper 
A served late in the evening for four people becomes one of the hostess’s 
greatest concerns. And concern is the very way in which to describe it, 
since here, if ever, the food should be planned with a careful thought for the 
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lateness of the hour and the fact that the guests are going home shortly to 
bed, and, it is huped, to pleasant dreams. For example, that great supper 
dish, Welsh rarebit, despite its virtues of being both good and easy to prepare 
in a chafing-dish, is not a considerate choice, and any dish that errs on the 
heavy or indigestible side should be avoided for this type of menu. How- 
ever, most of us are hungry when we have spent an evening playing bridge 
or any other game, and we need real sustenance. Sandwiches with small 
cakes and coffee are always pleasant, if they are very nice sandwiches and 
small cakes, and several varieties were suggested in the chapter on tea. 
Caviar sandwiches are sandwiches supreme, and those of chicken are as good 
as they are substantial, while chopped mushrooms, ham and chutney, and 
cream cheese with chopped ripe olives are other ingredients that have the 
virtue of being a little unusual. Frosted spice cake, angel-food cake with 
chocolate icing, and any varieties of small cakes and cookies are welcome 
additions, but a large, rich cake seems somewhat cloying late in the evening. 

A special dish that is planned for the occasion makes any feast more fes- 
tive, no matter how small it is. In the summer, a jellied salad, which needs 
only thin bread-and-butter sandwiches and a fruit punch to accompany it, 
is a perfect solution for the late supper menu, and, in the winter, one hot 
dish, of the sort that can be prepared ahead or made in a chafing-dish, 
accompanied by toast, stuffed olives, and coffee, makes a good choice and is 
sufficiently substantial for late evening appetites. 

Whatever you are planning to serve, it is far more pleasant to serve it in the 
dining-room, where the table can be arranged in advance, than at the bridge 
table. Unless the house is staffed with a retinue, the servants will have gone 
to bed by this time, leaving everything as completely prepared in advance 
as possible, and you will add the finishing touches yourself, assisted by the 
guests if you need their aid. 

Suppose, then, that it is a fine evening in spring or summer, and your 
bridge game is finished. In the dining-room, the guests might find halves of 
avocadoes at each place, thoroughly chilled and filled with highly seasoned 
French dressing, cheese pastries that have been well crisped, and limeade 
with a stick of mint dusted with powdered sugar in each glass, a combina- 
tion that contributes a cool colour scheme, as well as an appetizing menu. 
Or a cheese salad may have been frozen in the electric refrigerator and will be 
served with olive mayonnaise, supplemented by anchovy paste sandwiches 
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and a fruit punch. A ring of tomato aspic might be accompanied by paté 
de foies gras and watercress sandwiches and raspberry lemonade, or clear 
jellied chicken by caviar sandwiches and iced coffee. 

If you are planning a hot dish for this small late supper, eggs seem to be 
the universal favourite. At a restaurant after the theatre or in the early 
morning after a night-club, nine times out of ten, you will find people order- 
ing eggs in some form or other, and, when you serve them at home, you 
can easily vary them from their more conventional forms, especially if 
you intend using a chafing-dish. Eggs with anchovy toast, scrambled eggs 
and tomatoes, eggs foies gras, and, if you have an electric grill as well as a 
chafing-dish, eggs with tiny sausages are all delicious. To these, you need 
add only buttered toast or small bread and butter sandwiches, coffee, 
and stuffed olives of various kinds, such as those stuffed with anchovy 
filets, celery, or almonds, a la farcie, or any other variety that you can find 
at your best grocer’s. Creamed oysters and mushrooms well flavoured with 
cooking sherry can be so prepared in advance that they can be completed 
within ten minutes in the chafing-dish, and so may devilled crab-flakes, which 
can be reheated quickly in the oven. Crab-flake salad made with celery 
and walnuts or tuna-fish salad with diced cucumbers (in this, the tuna fish 
should be kept in cubes, not shredded) prove reliable at any time of the 
year, with a hot or cold drink, ripe olives, and one kind of simple sandwich, 
such as those made with watercress or lettuce and mayonnaise. 

If you have invited a number of people to have supper after the theatre 
or if several people have been asked to play bridge, you naturally feel that 
the event is more of a party and, therefore, wish to enlarge the menu some- 
what. For this larger type of supper, either of the two following menus 
would be a good choice. 


LATE SUPPER MENUS 


CLAM-JUICE COCKTAIL 
*CHICKEN MOUSSE TOASTED ENGLISH MUFFINS 
*PRINCETON PEACHES 
COFFEE 


ae 
CAVIAR CANAPES 
LOBSTER TIMBALES SHOE-STRING POTATOES 
RASPBERRY ICE PETITS FOURS 
COFFEE 


If fresh clam-juice is not available, it can be purchased in bottles, as can 
clam-juice cocktail that is already prepared. The shoe-string potatoes are 
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available already prepared at some grocers’, and they need only be 
thoroughly heated. 

A larger supper is not easily served by the hostess alone to more than 
four or five guests, so, if you wish to entertain more than that number 
without the assistance of a maid, it is best to limit the menu to one 
main dish, such as any of those that have been suggested, and to supple- 
ment it by other things that can be prepared entirely in advance and passed 
by the guests themselves. 

If there are many guests, you may prefer a buffet supper, and this might 
include a clam-juice cocktail or clam broth in cups with a salad, sandwiches, 
and cold meats on the buffet. A whole baked Virginia ham or a whole 
chicken is always welcome, and this type of food simplifies the service 
and the preparation. 


“Occasional” Meals 


Age every hostess, at one time or another, is concerned with a wedding 
and its attendant festivities, and the wedding feast, whatever its char- 
acter, is an event of prime importance. Since the usual hours for smart wed- 
dings are noon or from four to five in the afternoon, the meal is either a 
wedding breakfast (which is in itself a figure of speech, since the menu is 
really that of luncheon) or a wedding reception, which is in the nature of a 
tea with an elaborate menu. 

If the wedding is at noon, either of the following breakfast menus would 
do more than justice to the occasion. 


WEDDING BREAKFAST MENUS 
(*Indicates recipes in back of book) 
1k, 


CAVIAR CANAPES 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP 
CELERY HEARTS OLIVES 
BROILED SQUAB WITH MUSHROOMS 
*FROZEN TOMATO SALAD 
*CREME ORIENT 
CAFE NOIR 


2. 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 
DEVILLED BROILED LOBSTER ROLLED LETTUCE SANDWICHES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES, MACEDOINE 
* ALMOND BISQUE 
CAFE NOIR 


The menu for wedding receptions has the classic requirements of sand- 
wiches, salad (usually of chicken or lobster), ices, and cakes, and these 
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may be of any number of different varieties that you see fit, and they may 
be increased to include a further course if you like. For example, the 


following menu might be preceded by clear bouillon, hot in winter or 
cold in summer. 


WEDDING RECEPTION MENU 


CAPON AND ARTICHOKE-BOTTOM SALAD 
LOBSTER SALAD ROLLS CUCUMBER SANDWICHES 
CREAM CHEESE AND GINGER SANDWICHES 
*FROZEN PUNCH CARDINAL 


*PALLILOS ROLLED WAFERS 
LADY’S FINGERS, PINEAPPLE FILLING ALMOND CAKES 
*CRYSTALLIZED STRAWBERRIES BONBONS 


COFFEE 


At both the wedding breakfast and the wedding reception, it is usual for 
the bride and groom and the bridal party to be seated at a separate table. 
At a breakfast, the guests might be seated at tables, or they might sit in- 
formally in groups, while waiters passed all of the food. At a reception, the 
guests would be served as at a large tea, by waiters passing things upon a tray 
and by the guests helping themselves from the food upon the table, or tables. 

Although evening weddings are not customary in the smart world, and 
especially not in New York, there is no reason other than that to pre- 
vent any one who wants a wedding in the evening from having it then, 
and many people prefer to do so. In that case, the supper that follows 
would include some features of the breakfast menu and some of the reception. 
It might be a buffet supper for all but the bridal party, or the guests could 
all be seated at large or small tables, whichever arrangement seemed 
most feasible. 


WEDDING SUPPER MENU 
*CANAPES DANOIS 
CLAM BISQUE 
*SWEETBREADS BRAISES, BEARNAISE 
CUCUMBER AND CHIVES SANDWICHES, *ALMOND PASTE SANDWICHES 
CHESTNUT MOUSSE 
SPONGE DROPS *WHITE FRUIT CAKE 
CAFE NOIR 
In all of these menus, it is taken for granted that the bride’s cake will be 
present, the large one upon the reception table or the bridal table, and small 
pieces in snowy white boxes heaped upon a table in the hall. 
For the hostess who intends to have any or all of the food for a wedding 
reception, or for any large function, prepared in her own home, the following 


table will be of assistance. 
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TABLE OF SERVICE 


te valloneot salad senvese 2) sin olen upersous 
1 gallon of ice-cream serves . . . . . +. . . 30 persons 
1 gallon of coffee or punch serves . . .. . 30 persons 
1 quart of ice-cream serves . . Se 7 or 8 persons 
1 quart of ice-cream with sauce serves . . 9 or 10 persons 
1 quart of mayonnaise is required for 4 quarts of lobster 
2 quarts of mayonnaise are required for 4 quarts of chicken 


Cake 12 inches square cuts 36 pieces 
1 loaf of bread equals 24 half-inch sandwiches 
2 pounds of ground coffee serves . . . . . + 50 persons 


However, unless your kitchen is ample and your servants are very numer- 


ous, a wedding reception given for many people is one occasion that is well 
left in the hands of a capable caterer, who will, if need be, supply everything 


from waiters to silver. And this will take at least one responsibility from 
the hostess who finds herself and her household plunged into the midst of 
the thrilling, but none the less frantic upheaval that a wedding almost 
inevitably creates. 


Ball Suppers 
Ws a dance is a supper dance and supper is served at twelve-thirty 


or one o'clock, substantial food is in order, and three or four courses 
are usually served, perhaps five. There may or may not be a canapé of some 
sort to begin with. Clear soup is almost inevitable, and the slices of 
avocado that were mentioned in one of the luncheon menus give an unusual 
note to conventional bouillon, or clam bouillon makes a slight variation 
from the usual. Sweetbreads might follow with minute potato balls and 
French pease, or broiled chicken, or squab with small mushrooms. If there 
were a course before the soup, the salad would probably be omitted, other- 
wise it might be frozen tomato salad or cucumber aspic (the recipes for both 
of these have been included). And an ice or mousse is almost always the 
finishing course, with petits fours and black coffee. All five of these courses 
could be included if you preferred, though the soup, hot course, and ice are 
the more usual combination. 

If the dance is not a supper dance and the food is served later than the 
usual supper hour, it is less elaborate. Such a supper might consist of 
bouillon, scrambled eggs and sausages, or creamed sweetbreads or creamed 
chicken in chafing-dishes (which would be continually replenished, so the 
guests could be served whenever they chose), and ice-cream, cakes, and 
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coffee. This type of ball supper, however, with its very informal main dish, 
is not the type that conservative ball goers and givers serve or expect to be 
served with. Such people, and especially those of the older generation, 
while they are forced to concede that terrapin and quail have given way, 
may not recognize their juniors’ taste for eggs and sausages in their place 
and would expect a supper of three or four regulation courses, whatever 


type the dance may be. 
Picnics 


ICNIcs at their best are a grand institution, but planning them so that they 
i will be at their best is a science that you learn only by long experience. 
For the daintiest food in the world doesn’t make a good picnic menu unless it 
is planned according to picnic rules. 

One of the first of these rules is to avoid everything that verges on the 
fancy or fussy side. Every one is hungry in the great outdoors, and delicate 
little sandwiches, two or three of which might be eaten at tea-time, will be 
consumed by the dozen, and not always with the happiest results! Of course, 
the sandwiches and everything else in the picnic box will be carefully and 
daintily prepared, but they should be substantial and filling at the same 
time. And they should never be of the very salty variety, such as anchovy 
and caviar, since these leave a thirst that is not easily quenched by the 
usually limited supply of water. 

Picnic equipment should be practical and adequate. If you purchase one 
of the excellent fitted picnic or motor baskets or cases, it is well to examine 
it closely to make sure which set of equipment is best suited to your parti- 
cular picnic needs, else you will find yourself burdened with superfluous 
pieces. A thermos bottle is almost a necessity, and a thermos box or jug is 
a splendid addition. If the picnic is a large one, the huge thermos jars that 
contain a great amount of liquids are invaluable. There should always 
be an ample supply of plain white paper napkins, not those of the coloured 
variety in which the colours may run, and a table-cloth, either of paper o: 
cotton. Plenty of strong paper plates are needed. Some particularly good 
ones in several sizes and shapes in pastel shades with a water-proof finish have 
been introduced recently in the shops, and these also include the divisional 
plates, the “blue plate” variety, which, by the way, are never to be 
countenanced at any other time, but are a distinct addition at a picnic. If 
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the cups are of paper, they should be the sort that come in nests, not those 
that are folded and may collapse in your hand at some unhappy moment. 

The thermos box or jug can be used for either a hot or a cold dish, spa- 
ghetti or creamed chicken (the latter is particularly good if children are on 
the picnic) or a tuna-fish or potato or chicken salad. When the box is filled 
with salad, the top can be ornamented with small pickles, so that it will 
present a decorative appearance when it is opened. Of course, no picnic is 
complete without olives and pickles and stuffed eggs, and it is always a good 
idea to have half of the eggs filled with only the yolks, well seasoned and 
mixed with mayonnaise, in case some people do not care for variations of an 
old theme. The remainder might have chopped ham added to the stuffing or 
sufficient caviar to flavour them. Celery stuffed with Roquefort cheese and 
mayonnaise is a good addition to a picnic menu, and two stalks of celery are 
fitted together, then rolled in wax paper, in the same way that the eggs are 
wrapped. Chicken salad, in which the chicken is chopped fine, can be used 
to fill large stalks of celery from which all of the strings have been removed. 
Small, very firm tomatoes (those of the size that provides about two bites) 
filled with cottage cheese in which chopped chives have been mixed, with 
each tomato wrapped separately in waxed paper, are a nice picnic item. 
Tf cold chicken is included, each piece should be wrapped separately in 
waxed paper. 

Plain sliced chicken makes as thoroughly satisfactory sandwiches as there 
are for a picnic; tomato and cucumbers keep nicely fresh and damp; chopped 
eggs, olives, and mayonnaise make a filling as good as it is substantial; 
adding chutney to ham glorifies the ham sandwich; and chopped cooked 
bacon with mayonnaise on whole-wheat bread provides a delicious sandwich. 
If there is to be a fire, finger rolls split in half and buttered are excellent 
to toast with bacon. Coffee seems an integral part of a picnic, except in very 
warm weather, and a beverage that is excellent to supplement it is undiluted 
orange-juice, made ice-cold and put in the thermos with bits of chipped ice. 

Dessert at a picnic should be a very simple affair. If you like ice-cream, 
the new method of packing it in cartons that keep the contents frozen for 
a number of hours is of the greatest aid to picnic planners. Cookies are 
better than cake, as a rule, since they are easier to eat and are not so 


rich. Cherries are always a good ending to a picnic meal, when every one 
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knows that dessert is in order, but no one feels that justice could be done 
to anything of substantial variety. Grapes, too, fill this same role, and 
marshmallows are fun to have for toasting when a fire is a feature of 


the picnic. 
The Week-End 


EEK-END parties in the country differ so completely according to the 
Wives of the house, its equipment, and the various activities that the 
family and the guests enjoy that it would be impossible, as well as impractical 
to outline any definite rules for them. But there are certain simple precepts 
that the week-end hostess does well to keep in mind. The first, and perhaps 
the most important, of these is never to ask more guests than she can enter- 
tain with comfort and ease. No matter how much you might feel that the 
party would gain by including an extra person, if the number exceeds the 
capacity of the house, the fact that an extra person is there will be felt 
by every one. Of course, only the most inexperienced hostess would ask 
guests whose main interest in life is bridge on the same week-end party with 
those who have never been able to take the game seriously, since there would 
be the beginning of a ready-made tragedy. That the guests of the week-end 
will prove congenial is the profound hope of every hostess, and, in order to 
make them so, she should herself exercise the greatest care and forethought 
in combining them. 

If you wish to keep harmony above and below stairs, it is well to make 
the servants’ work as light as possible under the circumstances. To this end, 
in the less well-staffed house, one buffet meal (probably one of the luncheons), 
a Sunday night supper when the guests serve themselves, and possibly one 
dinner away from the house are all good things to plan. There is almost 
always a near-by country club where you can take your guests for dinner 
and dancing on Saturday night; in which case, the only meal of formal variety 
would be dinner on Friday night. In establishments where the equipment is 
adequate for easy entertaining, however, all meals go on as usual whether or 
not guests are present. 

An attractive tea-table on the veranda is an enchanting sight to greet the 
week-end guest upon arrival, and hot and cold tea should both be provided, 
as preferences are bound to differ. To most feminine guests, the breakfast 
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tray represents the perfect form of breakfast, and, if masculine tastes concur, 
this is the simplest solution of the breakfast problem. (The setting of the 
breakfast tray has been discussed in the section dealing with equipment for 
the hostess). But, if breakfast is to be served in the dining-room, the hostess 
does well to set the hour and to ask her guests to observe it; otherwise, the 
late breakfast hour may verge upon luncheon preparation. In some smaller 
houses, especially on Sundays, a combination of breakfast and luncheon 
served at midday proves a generally satisfactory arrangement and one that 
many people enjoy. 

Some hostesses feel that the nicest thing they can do for their guests is to 
let them follow their own inclinations entirely in regard to their amusement, 
and this is all very well in its way, as people do not like to feel that they 
are being held to a rigid program. But you will find that the most successful 
week-end is generally the one that has had the guiding hand of the hostess 
behind it, in that a general program of activities had been planned that pro- 
vided the guests with definite things to do when they felt so inclined, rather 
than one that leaves them entirely to their own devices. 


BUFFET LUNCHEON 


HORS-D’ CEUVRES 
TUNA FISH A LA KING IN CHAFING-DISH 
SARATOGA CHIPS BREAD AND BUTTER SANDWICHES 
ICED COFFEE 

LARGE FRUIT TART 
The hors-d’ceuvres, which would not include fish if the tuna fish were used, 
are attractive on a buffet. Saratoga chips, when they are well crisped, are 
worthy of more consideration than most hostesses accord them. The large 


fruit tarts to be cut in sections can be purchased ready to serve in many 
of the best bake shops. 


BREAKFAST-LUNCHEON 


HONEYDEW MELON WITH LIM= 
*EGGS, POLLY’S PLACE OR OMELETTE 
HASHED IN CREAM POTATOES 


TOAST COFFEE 
GRIDDLE-CAKES OR WAFFLES 
HONEY MAPLE SYRUP 
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XACTLY what should go on the table, and how, seems to constitute a 
kL considerable problem in the minds of many, and why this should be 
so is not easy to understand. For the rules that govern the setting— 
the actual position of articles upon it—are as definite as they are simple. 


And, like all good rules, they are based on common sense and convenience. 


The Silver 


N CONSIDERING the placing of silver, when we say that only those pieces 
| one are actually required are put on the table; that all forks go to the left, 
with the single exception of the oyster-fork, and spoons and knives go to 
the right; and that each piece is placed in the order of its use, from the 
outside in, then we have stated the forms that have constituted correct table 
settings for generations and will, no doubt, do the same for generations 
to come. 

Suppose we consider the concrete example of a simple luncheon menu, 
and the silver that will be required for such a meal. Bread and butter plates, 
with the butter-knives laid across them (‘‘butter-spreader” is a sad mis- 
nomer, as well as a particularly ugly one), appear at the left, above the forks, 
and salt-dishes and pepper shakers are placed at both ends on a small table 
or at every place or between every two places on a large table. 

Are we having soup in cups or a fruit cup for the first course? If we 
are, a spoon (unless placed in the saucer of either) goes first on the outside 
at the right. Or, if the first course is a canapé, a small fork is placed first, at 
the outside on the left. The large knife and fork for the main course come 
next, always placing from outside in, at the right and left respectively, and 
the knives are placed with the edges turned in. A salad follows, and a fork 
for it is at the left, next to the plate, as it will be the last piece on that side 
to appear upon the table. If the salad happens to be of the variety that re- 
quires a knife (which is not often the case), or there is cold meat to cut, a 
salad knife would occupy a similar place on the right side. The dessert fork 
and spoon (both of which are always provided) come in on their own plate. 
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If fruit is served, the small knife and fork for it come in on the fruit plate. 
After-dinner coffee spoons come in on the saucers of the cups. 

Suppose that the meal is a dinner of a formal variety, which will require 
almost every sort of silver that would be used on a dinner-table. The first 
course will probably be oysters or melon. The oyster-fork is an exception 
to the rule, being a right-hand implement, and it is generally found at the 
right, on the outside, either in line with the soup-spoon or placed so that 
its prongs rest on the bowl of the spoon. Or it is occasionally to be found 
at the left, with the other forks, on the outside. For the melon, a spoon 
would be placed on the outside at the right. Next, for soup, a soup-spoon goes 
at the right, next to the oyster-fork or melon spoon. For the fish, a fish-fork 
is placed at the left on the outside, a fish-knife on the right, next to the 
soup-spoon. Then comes the roast, and for that a large fork appears at 
the left, next to that for the salad, and a large knife in the corresponding 
place at the right. The fork for the salad is at the left, next to the plate, 
with a knife (which might be required, should something more substantial 
than a paté or cheese accompany the salad) in the corresponding place 
on the right. The dessert fork and spoon are brought in on their own plate. 
The fruit-knife and fork (and fruit would surely be served with a dinner of 
this formal variety) come in on the fruit plate. After-dinner coffee spoons 
are on the saucers of the cups, which are passed in the drawing-room. 

For these two meals, every usual type of course and the attendant silver 
have been considered, and you will find that, by adding or subtracting from 
the number of courses and by consulting the charts on page 36 you will have 
a working guide for the setting of any table. 

So much for the placing of silver—now for its type. Of course, those 
who have inherited beautiful old family silver are among the favoured of 
fortune, and, if they are wise, they will use it freely, as it was intended to 
be used, rather than reserve it for state occasions. But those of us who 
don’t possess old silver have the choice of any number of beautiful and 
distinguished modern designs in silver or in good plate. And we have, also, a 
choice of pieces that is so wide that the problem in acquiring silver becomes 
not so much of what we can buy, as of when we can stop buying. If you 
possess soup-spoons with round bowls, bouillon spoons, special salad forks, 
ice-cream forks, and the like, or if you mean to acquire these solely because 
you want them, then you are quite right in having them. But it is a mistake to 
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This design shows the complete service correctly arranged for a 

luncheon of four courses. The spoon is the size of the ordinary 

teaspoon, not a special soup-spoon with a round bowl. The fork 

for the salad is a small edition of the large fork, not a special salad 

fork with shortened prongs. The finger-bowl with its doily (im 

reality set on the sideboard) is placed directly upon the dessert plate 
to simplify the service as much as possible 


This design shows the service correctly arranged for a formal 
dinner of seven courses, including fruit. If the dinner were still 
more elaborate, an entrée might be added, and the knife and fork 
could be placed in their proper location, between the implements 
for the fish and the main course, or they could be put down as 
the course is served. The oyster-fork may be placed with its prongs 
on the bowl of the soup-spoon. The plates for the dessert and fruit 
are shown in miniature 
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feel that these pieces are necessary features of distinguished service, as many 
people seem to think. In a household that is used to the customs of the 
metropolitan world, you will find that the soup-spoon is not of the round 
bowl variety, but merely one of the larger spoons, the same size that is 
used to serve vegetables. The spoon for soup that is served in cups is usually 
a teaspoon. In fact, these two sizes of spoons (those of tea and serving), to- 
gether with the dessert size (which is also useful for cereal in the morning ) 
and those for after-dinner coffee, will be all that are included in the service 
of a ménage of which customs have the prestige of long practice. The salad 
fork will be like the dinner-fork, but_in a smaller size, and the ae 
of fork will be used for the entrée, dessert, and, sometimes, for the fish. 
It is true that smart service frequently includes a special fish-fork and knife, 
but it is not true that a service can not be smart without these pieces, since 
the second size knife and fork are always quite correct for the fish course. 
Silver platters, silver vegetable dishes, gravy-boats, silver trays, silver 
pepper-pots, salt-spoons, and saltcellars (of the open variety, which is pref- 
erable because it keeps the salt better) are always a distinctive part of any 
service, and, while they are not the simplest things in the world to care 
for, they make up in elegance what they may cause in care. 


China and Glass 


HERE are no set rules about the kind of china and glassware that we 
ale should use upon our tables. It would seem absurd if there were, since 
here, surely, is a case where we will exercise our individual tastes. We can 
have plain china or patterned china, plates with borders in colour, plates with 
medallions or monograms, a complete set of china or (and this is more 
usual) a variety of different sets of plates. It is not necessary that the plates 
of one course bear a relation to the plates of the following course, although 
many people seem to think that this is so. If one set of plates had some 
decided colour note in them, we would refrain from using plates for the 
next course that would clash with them in colour, but that seems to be the 
only exception, and glass plates (which some people prefer for dessert) 
may follow china with perfect propriety. And the glassware may be old or 
new, beautifully engraved or exquisitely cut; it may be coloured or plain, 
or in white and a colour combined. 

When the table is first set, a service plate is put at each plate. At the 
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left, and slightly above the service plate is the bread and butter plate; at 
the right, the water-glass and any wine-glasses. Upon the plate is a napkin, 
which may be wrapped around a roll. When the guest is seated and has 
taken up the napkin, the oyster plate is first put upon the service plate and 
followed by the soup plate, still on the service plate. And when the soup 
plate goes out, so does the service plate. The idea that has somehow come 
into being that the service plate remains firm in its place, while other courses 
come and go upon it is as erroneous as it is absurd. The service plate is 
intended to protect the table from the oyster and the soup plates and to 
prevent a vacancy from appearing in front of a guest. When those functions 
are over, it is removed, to appear again, perhaps, as the plate from which a 
later course will be eaten. Nor are there any set rules about service plates. 
They need not be huge affairs, as is frequently supposed, although they 
must be large enough to accommodate the soup plate with ease. And they 
are usually as attractive as possible, as they appear uncovered at the table 
when the guests are first seated. The fish plate that follows the sour: plate 
is smaller than the dinner plate, but bears no other distinguishing mark and 
the plate for an entrée would also be smaller than dinner size. The heated 
dinner plate replaces that of the fish or entrée and is followed by the salad 
plate. When the salad plate is removed, the butter plate goes with it, and these 
are replaced by the dessert plate. If there is some reason that the dessert 
course requires a saucer as well as a plate (for a fruit compote or some such 
dessert), there are lovely shallow individual glass dishes that can be pur- 
chased, and these would, of course, be upon the dessert plates when they are 
brought in. At a formal meal, fruit would be served, and the fruit plate would 
replace the dessert plate, and on it would be the finger-bowl on its lace doily. 
If fruit were not served, the finger-bowl would come in on its own small 
plate, with the doily beneath it, to keep it from slipping. If the service is 
to be more simplified, the finger-bowl with its small plate and doily, may be 
on the dessert plate, together with the dessert silver; or the finger-bowl 
and its doily might be placed directly upon the dessert plate, as it is in the 
service for a simple luncheon that is shown on page 36. In these latter 
cases, the guests simply remove the finger-bowl and doily, putting them 
at the left and leaving the plate free for dessert. The after-dinner coffee cups 
are carried into the drawing-room, already filled or to be filled by the hostess 
herself, or by the butler. 
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Linens 


ABLE-LINENS are another matter in which personal taste and suitability 
ale are the only deciding factors. If you possess priceless damasks or rare 
lace cloths, you will, of course, use them, and enjoy doing so. But if you don’t 
possess them, there is no reason for you to look upon your table as in- 
complete without them. For a dinner-table will be equally correct with good 
white damask or écru damask or even faintly tinted damask, with cloths 
of drawn-work, with linen and lace cloths, or with monogrammed or em- 
broidered cloths. If the wood of the table is sufficiently beautiful to be left 
uncovered, only doilies need be used to protect its surface, under any hot 
plate or dish. At luncheon, the latitude is even greater. Almost any sort of 
doilies can be used, and, if you choose a tinted damask cloth, it may be 
in more definite hues than the faint tones of evening. Or a fine white damask 
cloth is as classically lovely at luncheon as it is at any other time. 


Table Decoration 


GAIN, this is such a matter of personal taste and must vary so much 
A according to what is to be on the table that it is almost impossible to 
give specific advice. We can say what every one knows, that flowers are al- 
ways lovely and that their colours should be considered in the light of the 
linens, the glass, and the china, if any or all of these are coloured. Flowers at 
a small table are usually placed low in a silver bowl or in one of glass or fine 
pottery. The traditionally distinguished candlestick is high and of silver, but 
candlesticks may be of choice china or of glass. The high kind are the smart- 
est. Candles at some tables (usually in the informal house) repeat the colours 
of the flowers, while those in the formal house are usually plain cream 
colour. Blue larkspur and yellow African daisies, lilac sprays and pink 
roses, lavender lace-flower and yellow tulips, snapdragons in gay colours, 
blue cornflowers and babies’-breath, any of these simple combinations of 
flowers or a group of garden flowers in different lovely hues are attractive 
for a small table, and there are countless others that are just as charming. 
A compotier of fruit usually provides a complete decoration in itself. 

For a large table, a huge urn of flowers in the centre, with smaller urns 
of flowers, compotiers of fruit, and two or four great candelabra pro- 
vide the general basis of the decorative schemes for formal entertainments. 
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N THE great establishments, where a large staff of servants is employed, 
[ue servant problem seems infinitely complex, because so many people 
are involved. But, in reality, the mechanism of a large house has come to 
be like that of any other huge and well-run organization. Duties are entirely 
standardized, and servants are well aware of their exact responsibilities. 
Furthermore, the servants who receive the high wages of the great houses 
are presupposed to be, and generally are, thoroughly trained. Or, if they are 
not, there are servants higher up whose responsibility it is to see that they 
are trained. Their destinies and duties are usually controlled by the butler 
and the housekeeper (if there is one), and the mistress of the small army 
that runs her domain may be aware of their presence only by the perfection 
of their service. Her activities need go no farther than glancing over the 
menus sent up by the chef and having occasional consultations with the 
housekeeper. Or she may prefer to be more closely in touch with her servants, 
to acquaint them herself with their duties and note the manner in which 
each performs them. But whether she is in direct or indirect contact with her 
staff, the well-bred mistress of a great house (or of any house) is always 
as considerate and courteous as possible with her servants, since not to be 
so is an infallible mark of bad breeding. 

In a great ménage, the butler has entire charge of the dining-room and 
of the men servants under him. The wines and all that pertains thereto are 
his special charge. He serves breakfast himself and occasionally assists in 
serving the other meals. If he is in a house where there is no valet, he may 
assist his master in any way possible. The footmen, under the butler’s super- 
vision, lay the table, keep the silver in flawless condition, sweep the dining- 
room, carry up breakfast trays (overseen by the butler), wash the dishes, 
assisted by the housemaid or kitchen-maid, alternate with each other in 
answering the door, and, in some houses, help the housemaids with heavy 
cleaning. 

If there is a housekeeper in the establishment, she is responsible for the 
entire running of the house, the ordering of supplies, and the management 
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of all the maid servants. In houses where there is a butler, there is seldom 
a waitress, since her duties are the same in general as those of a butler, but 
there are parlour-maids, who do all of the work down-stairs, with the excep- 
tion of that in the kitchen, and help in the dining-room if required. The 
housemaids (or chambermaids) are responsible for all of the up-stairs rooms 
and baths, and it is they who open beds and lay out nightgowns and slippers. 
In large establishments, where a third or a fourth man is employed, he assists 
the chambermaids with the heavy cleaning, such as windows, the waxing 
of floors, the polishing of brasses, as well as generally assisting the footmen 
down-stairs. He is called a house man. The cook is the goddess of the kitchen, 
and she usually requires a kitchen-maid to help her, while a chef frequently 
has an under-cook, as well as a kitchen-maid. Included in a staff of the size 
that has been described, one would probably find one or two chauffeurs, 
one or two laundresses, a valet, and a maid for the mistress of the house. 

In establishments of moderate size, four or five servants are an average 
number. For a family of mother and father and two grown-up children in 
a town house, the staff might include a butler, a parlour-maid, a housemaid, 
a laundress, and a cook. If the family had a motor, the chauffeur would in- 
crease the number to six. In this case, the butler becomes the general 
manager of the affairs of the household, and, instead of keeping rigidly to 
direction, he takes a more active part in the service, valeting his master 
or guests when required, serving the meals, assisted by the parlour-maid, 
and even alternating with her in answering the door, a thing he never 
does in large houses. The parlour-maid would be responsible for all of the 
down-stairs work and would assist the butler when he needed her, while 
the housemaid would be responsible for all of the up-stairs rooms. In such 
a staff, if entertaining were frequent, a kitchen-maid might be hired to 
assist the cook upon occasion. 

A waitress, a parlour-maid, a cook, and a laundress are a good choice 
for a staff of four, and, in this combination, the waitress, who would have 
charge of the dining-room, would be expected to assist the housemaid in 
her cleaning, and the laundress would be required to assist in the kitchen. 

A family of two or three grown-ups, or even four, in a small house or an 
apartment can be taken care of very comfortably by two experienced 
servants. But, in this case, the mistress of the house can by no means relegate 
the responsibility of the house management to the servants. She will, as 
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frequently ignores, such as supplementing the meal by entire courses or 
special dishes sent in from outside. 

When we are discussing these households that, with skilful manage- 
ment, can be conducted successfully with one or two servants, we are pre- 
supposing that these servants are well trained, for no household, no matter 
what its size, can be run smoothly with servants who do not thoroughly 
understand their duties or who have not been trained to execute them well. 
And the training of inexperienced servants for a small household naturally 
falls upon the mistress, a matter that many of us have learned from long 
experience is nothing to be passed over lightly! 


Training a Servant 


I WE could summon, by a mere lift of our fingers, a servant or two 
servants, sprung full panoplied from the brow of some celestial agency, 
who know instinctively the perfect way in which to cook, to serve, to 
clean, to speak, to dress, and whose sole aim would be to serve us forever 
at modest wages,—then the servant problem, whether it meant one or many, 
would no longer constitute a problem! Or, if we could inherit one of those 
estimable beings, so frequently encountered upon the stage, the old family 
retainer, then, too, our household goods would be safe. 

But, when we go in search of servants, to-day, we find the actual situation 
to be quite otherwise. For servants already perfectly trained, we must be 
prepared to pay what seems inordinately high wages. Or, if we secure 
moderately priced servants, we must be resigned to finding them correspond- 
ingly inexperienced in the service of the smart world. And it is at this 
point that the modern hostess of moderate means must consider what are the 
best methods of instilling this knowledge and perfecting its practice. 

Suppose, for example, that a young woman starting to keep house on a 
moderate scale has a budget that allows for two servants, a cook and a 
housemaid, at salaries that preclude their being the experienced type that 
needs no further training. In this case, the training process should begin 
with the actual moment of hiring the servants. No matter how dire the 
need, it is a mistake to hire any servants unless you feel that, aside from 
having the necessary graces of their profession, such as the ability to scrub 
and cook, they also possess a sufficient amount of intelligence to become 
well-trained servants eventually. 
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In hiring new employees, it is a wise move to warn them in advance that 
you expect them not to mind continuous suggestion and correction until 
they have completely learned your way of doing things. Furthermore, it is 
well to state at the outset that, if the servant proves to be really successful, 
her salary will be increased on a small sliding scale and to set the original 
figure to allow for this. This, of course, proves an incentive, but, more im- 
portant, if the experiment nets you a real “find,” it provides an inducement 
for this find to remain in your service, rather than migrate to other fields. 

On the first day when the new maid arrives, in, we trust, an amenable 
frame of mind, the wise mistress starts out with her on each of her varied 
duties. If one is to be the setting of the table, the mistress may set it herself, 
first, complete in every detail, in the manner that has been described fully in 
the section, “Setting the Table,” explaining and expounding as she does 
so. When a meal is to be cooked, the directions should be explicit, down to 
every veriest bit of parsley. It is well to leave a complete written menu 
with the cook, with every item of every meal to be served during the day, 
and this might even be supplemented by a list of the dishes in which the 
foods are to be served. 

In explaining how the telephone should be answered—a minor depart- 
ment of service in which the errors are not only frequent, but most 
annoying—, it is helpful to provide the servant with the actual phrases 
that should be employed, such as, “This is Mr. Smith’s residence,” when she 
first speaks, and always ending with ‘“‘May I take a message?”, if the mistress 
is not at home. And then a pad should be provided on the telephone table, 
so that the message can be taken properly. The maid who opens the door 
should be instructed to do so in a manner that indicates that the house 
is glad to welcome guests, rather than to peer cautiously out as though 
she instinctively felt that the guest were an intruder. She should be told 
to be as pleasant as possible when she asks the guest to come in and even 
a phrase, such as, “I will tell Mrs. Brown you are here,” might be sug- 
gested. A small tray should be kept on the hall table near the door, so that, 
when she sees that people have come to call, she can take their cards on 
the tray. 

The new waitress, when she first arrives, usually has at least a few ideas 
as to how a meal should be served, however far distant they may be from 


those of the mistress. Whenever it is possible, it is best for the mistress 
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AFTER-DINNER COFFEE 


This tray is arranged for after-dinner coffee service. 
The maid brings it into the drawing-room, the hostess 
pours the coffee, and the maid passes the cups 


to plan the first meal, preferably luncheon, where she herself will be the 
only one to be served, since, then, corrections and instructions can be given 
without any embarrassment, as the maid is actually serving. Careful direc- 
tions for the service of a meal by one waitress have already been given in 
the chapter on luncheon. 

This same detailed policy should be followed through the matters of 
forms of address, of uniform—in fact, in every single department of service 
that must be rendered. Never to give a general order of any kind is an 
excellent axiom to follow in training inexperienced servants. All of this is 
detailed work; it takes time; it takes energy; above all, it takes patience! 
But it has succeeded, and it will succeed again, and it is the only process 
by which an untrained maid can be transformed into an experienced servant 


who does credit to a well-run household. 


The Well-Dressed Servant. 


Ne OF US want our servants to appear as neat and as well turned out as 
possible, if for no other reason than that they undoubtedly are a reflec- 
tion of the household that they serve and will be judged as such. This is true 
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in a small house as well as a large one, and a button missing on the smartest 
livery is no more to be deplored than the mussy apron of the single domestic 
when she opens the door. While neatness is a quality for which the mistress 
must hold the individual servants responsible (and from which, of course, 
she allows no slightest deviation in any detail of their appearance), the 
mode for uniforms for al! servants follows certain specific codes and 
standards. 

Let us first consider that important figure of the servant world—the 
butler. One thing to be said immediately about him is that he never wears 
livery. His costume in the morning is usually a dark sack suit with a high- 
cut coat, although, in some very smart houses, he may wear instead a 
cutaway coat with the striped trousers that are part of his afternoon 
costume. The cutaway coat, however, would never be worn for his dining- 
room service. At lunch, he would don his black evening coat with dark 
striped trousers accompanied by a high, double-breasted waistcoat and a 
black tie and keep these on during the afternoon. At night, the evening 
coat is accompanied by black evening trousers, a single-breasted, low-cut 
black waistcoat, a white wing-collared shirt, a white tie (always), and pumps 
or patent leather shoes. Occasionally, in the illustrations of advertisements, 
a butler is revealed to us wearing a dinner-jacket, a turn-over collar, and a 
black tie. This, we surmise, is because the artist has in mind the costume 
worn by a captain in restaurants, one that would never be worn by any 
butler in a private house. 

Footmen have but two costumes, their undress uniform, which is a 
dark sack suit, and their livery, and, whenever they are serving the family 
or answering the door, no matter what the hour, they wear their livery. Pow- 
dered wigs and satin knee-breeches are practically non-existent in America, 
except, perhaps, in the movies, where they flourish, together with many other 
phenomena that come as startling revelations as to how the smart world 
is supposed to live—and doesn’t! Footmen of the great families appear 
in the traditional liveries of the family whom they serve. These are 
long-tailed coats with trousers to match and might be in black, or green 
with green-and-white striped waistcoats, or dark blue with red waistcoats, 
or one of several other combinations, with crests on the buttons or with 
plain buttons. Perhaps, the most usual livery is dark brown with a brown- 
and-white or a brown-and-yellow striped waistcoat and a white tie. 
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The cook and the kitchen-maid may wear the old-fashioned calico or 
cotton dresses, but, as a rule, they very sensibly prefer to envelop them- 
selves in the protective all-over white aprons or a white dress, with white 
caps over their hair. In the morning, parlour-maids and chambermaids wear 
gingham frocks, usually in plain colours, with practical aprons. In the 
great houses, even these costumes are in accord with some carefully planned 
scheme, but, in the small ménage, if the parlour-maid waitress and chamber- 
maid wear trim, practical, washable dresses and caps to cover their hair, 
we should be satisfied. In the afternoon and evening, the maids’ costumes 
have wide latitude. They may vary from the classic black or grey poplins 
of the conservative house to crépe de Chine in apple-greens or blues. After- 
noon aprons and caps may vary from those trimmed with lace and small ruffles 
to those of sheerest muslin on the simplest lines. There is a prejudice, a 
foolish one, but often firm rooted, on the part of some maid servants—more 
especially those who are inexperienced in smart service—against the wearing 
of caps. If a mistress has this feeling to contend with, she does well to explain 
in a tactful manner that a cap is no more a stigma than an apron, and 
then further to soften the situation by selecting as becoming a cap as 
possible. The lady’s-maid or personal attendant to the mistress of the 
house is the only one to go without a cap. As a general rule, this maid 
wears white in the morning and black (or possibly grey in summer) in the 
afternoon, with lacy-looking collar and cuffs and a black apron. This maid, by 
the way, is always known in great houses as the maid, not as a personal maid. 

If a household is run with one servant, it is quite permissible, and in- 
deed only practical, for her to wear her house dress with a clean apron 
over it when she serves breakfast. In a very small household, she should 


be able to change her uniform for luncheon, as she certainly would if there 
were guests. But, if her day is so full of responsibilities that this change 


only complicates matters, she may also serve luncheon in her house dress 
with a crisp white apron over it. At least three uniforms should be provided 
for each maid and seven or eight aprons, with three or four caps. Aprons with 
shoulder-straps are smartest at present, and the uniforms that are fitted at 
the waist give a more trim impression than those with belts. The mistress 
should keep a careful eye on details and see that shoes are in good repair, 
stockings are black and holeless, hair is neatly arranged, and that no disturb- 


ing elements, such as a necklace or ring, are introduced. 
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HERE is a fiction that the umexpected guest is a character who 
GPs the hostess into the midst of domestic crises by a mere 
appearance upon the threshold. And this is a most absurd state of af- 
fairs. No hostess who is sure of the mechanics of her household and the 
state of her larder should be afraid to invite a guest to partake of informal 
hospitality. The average meal can usually be extended to serve an extra 
person, and, if there is one course that can not be made to serve more than 
the number it was planned for, it is a simple matter for the hostess to refuse 
it herself. Of course, the important thing to be avoided here, as at all times, 
is any sense of confusion or of being ill at ease. 

Naturally, a well-stocked larder is a boon, either to supplement a meal 
that is already ordered or to provide refreshment when none has been 
planned. But the carefully stocked larder is an important fact in any well- 
run house, unexpected guest or no, and it is only the inexperienced hostess 
who orders things as she needs them, rather than keeps her shelves stocked 
with reserve supplies. And, of course, it is almost always a saving to buy 
supplies by the dozens or half-dozens. 


The Reserve Shelves 


HE THINGS that the hostess stocks in the larder depend to some extent 
a be the preferences of the family and the way in which they live, but 
there should always be a full supply of the every-day variety of foods, as well 
as a special shelf of luxuries for the table. It is a wise move to go exploring 
in the shops to see what you can find. It is fun to investigate new fields, and 
you are sure to come upon some unexpected discoveries. And, if you don’t 
see what you want or if you read of anything that sounds especially attrac- 
tive, it is well worth while to send for it, because every new note in a menu 
accrues to the personal triumphs of the hostess. 
All reserve shelves should have their jars of mayonnaise and French dress- 
ing for emergencies and any special salad dressings of which the family is 


fond. Prepared and English mustards and other seasonings and sauces that 
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help to flavour or complement the food should be included. Among these 
latter, the cooking wines are a great boon, since wines are required for many 
excellent recipes. Soups of many sorts should be in the larder, and consommé 
or bouillon cubes should always be included, since these, with gelatin (which 
is an item of importance in itself) will make an aspic base or take the place 
of meat stock. Green-turtle soup, made with or without sherry, always pro- 
vides a pleasantly different note on the menu, and prepared mushroom 
powder will make a delicious cream of mushroom soup. 

The every-day vegetables, such as beans, pease, beets, and asparagus, 
should be well represented, and a sufficiency of canned tomatoes should be in- 
cluded, since these figure so frequently in different dishes. And the de luxe 
vegetables, which are so intriguing and decorative in appearance that it is 
a temptation to include every variety, always occupy an important place. 
Tiny, perfectly flavoured French pease, long slender string-beans that are 
matched in size, baby Lima beans, and the even smaller flageolets, tiny whole 
carrots, giant stalks of asparagus in tender green or small asparagus tips, 
macédoine of vegetables in amusing shapes, truffles, whole or in pieces, and 
hearts of palm all make their bid to artistic as well as epicurean fame. 

Boned chicken, whole cooked hams, devilled meats, and meat and game 
pastes are helpful in emergencies, and the de luxe (and usually expensive) 
game delicacies can often serve as the piéce de résistance of a supper or lunch- 
eon. These include such items as squab, roast partridge in jelly, boneless 
pigeons, and guinea-hen stuffed with paté and truffles. Salmon, tuna fish, 
sardines of different varieties, clams, and crab meat offer any number of 
helpful suggestions, and lobster and shad roe lift a fish dish to a high plane. 
Two or three fish pastes should be included, and caviar and paté de foies 
gras are vital parts of every epicurean assortment. Antipasto, too, is an ex- 
cellent reserve item, though few hostesses take advantage of it, and mush- 
room paste is an unusual delicacy. 

Pickles, both sweet and sour, should be included, and olives, green, ripe, 
and stuffed. Cucumber circles stuffed with bits of pimento or orange-peel, 
watermelon pickles, pickled walnuts, and chutney all add a touch of differ- 
ence. Prepared clam-juice cocktail and the rose-apple cups that were 
mentioned before are good first aid to a party menu. Jellies and jams should 
figure plentifully in the assortment, and mint and rose-leaf jellies, rum 
marmalades, and peach jam with blanched almonds provide variations of 
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the usual. Shelled walnuts are always needed, and pecans and almonds add 
a de luxe touch to many dishes. Saltine wafers and whole-wheat wafers should 
be on every shelf, and there is an infinite and delightful variety of domestic 
and imported biscuits put up in tins and boxes, biscuits blended especially 
for cheese, wine biscuits, sweet biscuits, flaky biscuits, and many others. 

Peaches, pears, cherries, plums, pineapple, and other fruits in cans make 
a satisfactory dessert by themselves, when they are thoroughly chilled and 
attractively served in compote dishes or cups. Perfect grapefruit sections 
and seeded white grapes put up in cans are excellent ingredients for salads, 
and cans or jars of fruit salads are good emergency items. Raspberries and 
similar fruits lend themselves to pastries and to variations of the fruit 
whip for which the recipe is given on page 64. Stuffed oranges make an 
excellent accompaniment to game or roasts and Bar-le-Duc jelly, marrons, 
and figs in syrup are delightful adjuncts to the dessert course. Delicious 
chocolate, butter-scotch, and caramel sauces are now available for ice-cream 
confections at home, and marshmallow sauce serves a variety of dessert 
purposes. 

Of course, no reserve supply 1s complete without ginger ale, carbonated 
waters, and grape-juice, and any of the good fruit juices that are on the 
market prove a very present help on many occasions. Furthermore, every 
hostess knows the advantage of having ginger ale and carbonated waters 
continually on ice, and every self-respecting ice-box is always provided with 
a plentiful supply of ice. Eggs, too, should have a permanent place in every 
ice-box, since they have been known to provide a meal on many an occasion 
when no meal would have been otherwise forthcoming. Bacon is another item 
that should always be on hand, as are lemons, while parsley or watercress, 
or both, should always be included. 


Helpful Equipment 


HE QUESTION of the helpfulness of various kinds of household equip- 

ment revolves around just how much assistance they will actually be 
to you in running your particular household. It is only foolish to buy things if 
you don’t really need and intend to use them, no matter how intriguing they 
may sound. But, on the other hand, there is a great amount of excellent 
equipment being made to-day that will give helpful, practical assistance in 
almost any house. 
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Electric or gas refrigeration is equipment that, once installed, becomes 
a household fixture, and people are known to wax almost violent in praise 
at the mere mention of their favourite make of mechanical refrigeration. An 
additional practical feature of this mechanism is that, when you prefer, you 
can have the system installed in your present refrigerator, and, whatever the 
make or the system, you have the advantage of the convenient little ice- 
cubes and the chambers for freezing delicious desserts and salads. Electric 
cooking equipment varies from huge stoves to small hot plates, with many 
convenient items in between, such as electric waffle-irons, heating ovens, 
toasters, grills, chafing-dishes, fruit squeezers, and even self-regulating egg 
boilers. Most of these items are available in such good-looking versions that 
they need not be relegated to the kitchen, but can be plugged into the base- 
board in the dining-room and appear on the table at breakfast, luncheon, 
or supper. 

All equipment in the kitchen should be arranged with an eye to conserving 
space and to arranging utensils in their most convenient locations. Of course, 
a well-designed kitchen cabinet of the built-in or standard variety is an item 
of greatest importance in every kitchen. But there are many small aids, such 
as a rack near the stove for holding the tops of pots and pans and another 
rack with grooves to keep the most frequently used utensils readily available. 
A small shelf to hold the important seasonings should be located above or 
very near the stove, and a small metal cabinet especially designed to contain 
the cans for scouring and cleaning powders is convenient when placed 
directly over the sink. Vegetable bins are excellent innovations, which keep 
the vegetables separated and in good condition, and they are made in vary- 
ing sizes, from the very small one for the apartment kitchen to those of large 
size with several tiers. These, like practically everything that is made for 
the modern kitchen to-day, are available in fresh, bright colours. 


This colour in the kitchen movement has been a joy to many young 
housewives who wish every part of their new domain to be as gay and at- 
tractive as possible. If you already possess a complete kitchen equipment, 
you will scarcely wish to discard it all in order to introduce a note of 
colour, but, if you are replacing several pieces at a time, it is amusing to 
buy them in the coloured ware, since it is undoubtedly a refreshing contrast 
to the hitherto somewhat drab colours in our kitchens. Unusually attractive 
shelf-papers and shelf edgings have been introduced in the house-furnishing 
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departments of the large stores, and these do their bit in adding décor where 
décor has seldom existed before. 

A smokeless broiler, which actually decreases the odour of broiling, and 
vegetable cookers that assist in retaining the original flavours and juices 
of the vegetables are helpful additions to the modern kitchen, and an 
automatic pea-huller is among the newest devices that have been invented 
to simplify the preparation of meals. Glass baking dishes are an important 
item in almost any kitchen, and there are also some new and versatile 
(and somewhat expensive) dishes made of copper on the outside and 
sterling silver on the inside. These can be used in the oven for cooking and 
are also excellent for serving, since they need no accessory holder or napkin 
around them and retain oven heat for an unusually long while. 

The well-managed ice-box should also have certain equipment of its own. 
Everything that goes in the ice-box that can be covered should be put in 
the excellent glass ice-box dishes that are available in various sizes, and a 
lettuce bag, which can be purchased in the shops, should be provided, so 
that the lettuce can be kept crisp and fresh. A pail, which is termed a 
catch-all and which is attached to the sink on a movable rod, is an excellent 
item, especially in a large kitchen, and one of the best garbage cans is one 
which is manipulated by pressing a lever with the foot and for which paper- 
bag linings are supplied by the hundred. A hose that is attached to the faucet 
on the kitchen‘sink is an aid in washing dishes, and many of the new houses 
and apartments are equipped with electric dish-washing machines. 

Among incidental kitchen equipment that proves helpful are an ice-bag 
and mallet with which ice is easily and quickly chopped; the sets of small 
cutters that are designed to scoop out tiny balls, to slice potatoes and various 
other vegetables in fluted shapes, and to perform other decorative uses; and 
the pastry gun or cornucopia, which has already been mentioned for dec- 
orating cakes, desserts, and canapés. 


The Breakfast Tray 


AN LEAST one well-constructed breakfast tray with a complete setting 

should be in the equipment of every house, and, if guests are frequent, 
there should be two or three, so that breakfast can be sent up whenever it 
is desired. In buying the china for these trays, it will be found wiser to 
select it from open stock, since, when one piece of a special breakfast set is 
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broken, it is frequently difficult to replace it. A gay design with a bit 
of bright colour is a good choice for breakfast china of any sort, since many 
of us have the feeling that anything that brightens the first hour of the 
morning is welcome. There are certain specific arrangements of china and 
food on a breakfast tray that make for balance and convenience, and these 
are illustrated in the photograph on page 54. 

At the centre, in front, is placed the covered cereal dish, with a cereal spoon 
at the right and a small napkin at the left. At the right, at the front of the 
tray, is the coffee or teacup with the spoon on the saucer, and at the left in 
the same position is a plate with the toast, rolls, or croissants. These may 
be already buttered, or a piece of butter may be added on a small separate 
plate (so that it will not melt from contact with the heated bread), and a 
butter-knife is supplied in any case, to be used for the marmalade. Arranged 
at the back of the tray are the coffee-pot or teapot, jug of hot water or hot 
milk, cream pitcher, sugar-bowl, and finger-bowl. At the right in back of the 
coffee-cup is the glass of iced orange-juice or fruit on a plate, with a spoon or 
knife upon the plate. The egg in its small cup, with a spoon near it, is placed 
between the cereal and the coffee service, at the right, and a gay marmalade 
jar at the left is placed to balance. Salt and pepper should be included on the 
tray, and a small rose or a pansy or a gardenia floating in the finger-bowl 
is a pleasant sight to encounter at the first meal of the day. 


Considering the Bridge Game 


FFICIENT bridge equipment should be a feature of the house where the 
EK game is of importance. Many people find the bridge tables that are made 
with fabric leather or composition silk or satin tops the most satisfactory, 
since they require no covers, and they are unusually good looking. Old card- 
tables of fine woods or those with inlaid tops are as beautiful as they are 
practical. But, if you use table-covers, let them be of the type that fit securely, 
not those that must be fastened with fussy little ties at each corner, and see 
that good plain bridge scores are provided, not fancy varieties that scarcely 
provide room to keep the score. Playing-cards are smartest in their plainest 
versions, rather than those dressed up with pictures of summer girls or 
pierrots. It is an effective plan to match the colour of the cards to that of 
the bridge-table top, and some of the smartest playing-cards are those with 
solid coloured backs marked with the monogram of the hostess’s initials. 
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HE matter of a budget is approached by most young housewives, and 
2 Bs many older ones, for that matter, in a spirit of fear and trepidation. 
It is true that overelaborate systems figured by complicated methods 
down to the last decimal point prove more of a burden than an aid, but it is 
also true that a few simple rules based on the monthly income will be found to 
provide the most satisfactory and, in the end, the simplest basis of expenditure 
for the hostess who conducts her household on a moderate scale. Any budget 
that is to be a success must be adapted to the individual family that it serves, 
and the most helpful advice that can be given is a general working basis on 
which figures can be based. For example, the budget for a family of four 
people might be approached on this general basis. Suppose that the monthly 
income was $1000 and that the family lived in a small house or an apart- 
ment of seven or eight rooms and employed two servants. The average ex- 
penditure might be computed in the following manner. 


Rente@s?7 onthenmcome) <4.) « .. .. =» $250 
Wages for two comparatively inexperienced servants 140 
eAUnGiyeScn MOU HOMES, te eefatel ek co Geos) aul cat co 20 
HOOdgee mite Lawn tere Lc eines «ale es  LSO 
Entertaining (4 guests, once a week) . . . . . 16 
MelepnonemG asm Wight Clears e.) een sets. oe) 00 

Total 1 RRS Ge Oh ree, Sie cee nee ae $626 


One-third of the remaining $374 should be saved, and approximately $250 
a month remain to be spent for clothes, pleasure, and doctor’s bills. In com- 
puting laundry expenses, it was assumed that the cook would do the laundry 
with the exception of the sheets, bath towels, and shirts, which would be 
sent out. This same amount divided by half would furnish a good working 
basis for a family of two in a smaller apartment with one servant to take 
charge of all the work. 

In both budgets, the sum allotted to food would include ice and milk 
and has been based on the figure of $1.25 a day, which is the approximate 
amount allowed for food for each person each day. For entertaining at 
a simple dinner, one dollar extra should be allowed for every guest. 
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In planning any meal, the time of year is one of the most important factors 
to be considered, since food that is in season is always the most economical 
and almost always the most delicious. A dinner planned for the middle of 
June, for example, might follow this menu. In computing its cost, we may 
assume that the entire food allowance for the day ($1.25 for each of the 
four members of the family and $1 for each of the two guests) may be 
utilized for the guest dinner, with economy exercised the next day. 


COST OF JUNE DINNER 
MENU FOR JUNE DINNER Honey dew melon.... 


MELON Bunch of_ celery.... 
pint of cream....... 
uck, at 40c a pound. 


uy 
BISQUE OF CELERY, CROUTONS e 


ROAST DUCK, GREEN APPLE SAUCE 1 pound of apples.......... Saw 
NEW PEASE POTATO PUFFS 3 pom a pease.... a 
pounds of potatoes ... 3 
ag : 
SE RS Eh Salad: bunch of radishes -10 
FRESH STRAWBERRY ICE 1 cucumber... 
CAFE NOIR lelettucee eer 


In January, however, such a menu as that described above would prove 
far more expensive, while the following meal, which is planned according 
to the winter season, would approximate the cost of the summer meal. 


COST OF JANUARY DINNER 
MENU FOR JANUARY DINNER 3 dozen oysters Se 
SERS EERO TSE ts 


OYSTERS Can of tomatoes. 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP & Pitas Poke Bete eee -30 
a m 3 
SADDLE OF MUTTON, CURRANT JELLY a sous pach hcrne tea > wat ee 
STRING-BEANS BROWNED POTATOES 3. pounds potatoes ....ccccccse be ert 
CAULIFLOWER-ETTE SALAD auldowss coe -60 
ead of lettuce.... 20 
MAPLE 6 
MOUSSE Cream for mousse... eee OU 
CAFE NOIR 6.37 
SUNAKMES Rac eee ar ee RN ee ee 63 
Totaly dirccce.ceucGoveess og eeeeseeee ere me 7.00 


The figures that have been given here are by no means intended to indicate 
that it is impossible for four people to live comfortably on less than these 
incomes; they merely represent a suggested basis of expenditure for those 
who possess moderate incomes and wish to live and entertain as pleasantly 
as these amounts permit. On the other hand, such meals as have been sug- 
gested can not be kept within the figures merely by telephoning the orders 
to the butcher and the grocer. To plan meals of this sort within the budget 
allowance requires skilful marketing, as well as skilful planning. 

One of the first axioms about marketing is never to depend upon the tele- 
phone except in case of emergency. Whether it is the mistress or the maid 
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who does the buying, she does better, from the point of view of both price 
and quality, if she is where she can actually see the food that she is purchas- 
ing. In small households, if the mistress is very busy and the maid has the 
time (as well as the ability) to market intelligently, the marketing may 
well be left in her hands. In such a circumstance, it is sometimes profitable 
to allow an average expenditure for food for the week, and, if the servant 
succeeds in keeping expenses bclow that figure, to allow her a percentage of 
the amount that is saved. In the average moderate household, however, the 
duties of marketing devolve upon the mistress, and, if she is not versed in 
the ways and means of shopping, she should make herself as much so as 
possible. For example, the importance of buying food that is in season can 
not be too much stressed. A chart is shown on page 58 of the times of the 
year at which seasonal vegetables are the best and the cheapest. In the 
larger cities, the daily paper can be a practical ally in this respect, when it 
includes a list of foodstuffs that are in season and provides an average price. 
A knowledge of the cuts of meat beyond the conventional steak, roasts, and 
chops is another distinct help in marketing, and, while this knowledge can 
be gained by studying charts, it is more simply acquired from a friendly 
butcher who will gladly dilate upon the details of his calling in exchange for 
your patronage. Fish and its many varieties play too small a part in the 
average household, and a few of different kinds that are readily available in 
good fish shops are listed below, with the time of year at which they are in 
season and suggested ways of preparing them. 


FisH SEASON WAY OF COOKING 
BLUEFISH . SPRINGTHROUGHAUTUMN — BROILED OR BAKED 
BROOK-TROUT ALL YEAR SAUTED IN BUTTER 
BUTTER-FISH SUMMER MONTHS “PANNED” 

ENGLISH KIPPERS ALL YEAR HEATED 
FLOUNDER ALL YEAR “PANNED” 
FRESH HADDOCK ALL YEAR STUFFED AND BAKED OR 


FRESH MACKEREL 
FROGS’ LEGS 
PERCH 

POMPANO 

PORGY 

SCALLOPS 

SCROD 

SHAD 


SHAD ROE 
SEA-TROUT 
STRIPED BASS 
SWORDFISH 


SPRING THROUGH AUTUMN 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
WINTER MONTHS 
SEPTEMBER TO APRIL 
SUMMER MONTHS 
SEPTEMBER 15 TO APRIL 15 
ALL YEAR 

JANUARY TO JULY 


FEBRUARY TO JULY 
WINTER MONTHS 

AUTUMN MONTHS 
SUMMER MONTHS 
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BROILED 

BROILED OR BAKED 

SAUTED IN BUTTER 

“PANNED” 

BROILED 

“PANNED” 

GRILLED OR SAUTED 

BROILED 

BROILED, BAKED, OR 
PLAN KED 

BROILED 

BROILED 

BROILED OR BAKED 

GRILLED 


A SEASONAL CHART OF 
TABI 


WER 


= 
P7ZL Tes O ASPABKSAN 
FP TI AN 


This chart has been based on the months when the vegetables 
illustrated are the most plentiful and the least expensive, 
factors of prime importance to the hostess following a budget 
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THE BUDGET AND MARKETING 


Brook-trout, which are individual fish, served one to each person, are a 
great delicacy. Pompano is one of the most delicate fish available and also 
one of the most expensive. Scrod, which is a small cod, is an especially 
healthful fish that is very inexpensive. Swordfish is cut in steaks, like salmon. 
The English kippers are a breakfast or luncheon fish. They are imported and 
come wrapped in waxed paper, in which they may be heated in the oven. 

Planning meals in advance and basing the marketing on the scheduled 
plan is one of the simplest means of reducing the time and expense of 
shopping. In this way, “left overs” are not only used, but they are made 
a suitable part of the menu in which they figure. String-beans, beets, cauli- 
flower, and other vegetables of this sort should be purchased in sufficient 
quantities to accompany the meat at one dinner and appear as a delicious 
salad at some other meal. A roast that figures proudly as the main course 
in one menu is no less appetizing the following day stuffed into baked peppers 
or tomatoes, and it may provide soup for still another meal. If whipped 
cream figures in one dessert, the dessert for the next meal should be one that 
will be improved by a fluff of whipped cream on the top. These are only the 
most general suggestions, and any number of others present themselves when 
you start to plan a few days in advance. The menus that follow have been 
planned on the principle of utilizing foodstuffs in as many ways as possible, 
and still providing well-balanced and attractive meals. 


Menus for a Week 


MONDAY 
Panel * Dinner 
UM CCON ROAST OF BEEF 
*EGGS GOLDENROD LITTLE SAUSAGES BROWNED POTATOES 
HOT MUFFINS FRENCH STRING-BEANS 
COMPOTE OF FRUIT TOMATOES STUFFED WITH CHEESE 
SPANISH CREAM, CARAMEL SAUCE 
TUESDAY 
Dinner 
Luncheon BROILED BLUEFISH WITH LEMON BUTTER 
STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS CREAMED POTATOES NEW PEASE 
ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT SALAD STRING-BEAN SALAD 
HOT CHEESE BISCUITS GUAVA JELLY WITH CREAM CHEESE AND 
WHIPPED CREAM 
WEDNESDAY 
Dinner 
Luncheon PUREE OF PEASE 
FISH SOUFFLE ROAST CHICKEN 
FRESH VEGETABLE SALAD STUFFED POTATOES 
CUP-CAKES ’ HOT CHOCOLATE ASPARAGUS, DRAWN BUTTER 


ALLIGATOR-PEAR SALAD 
FIGS IN SYRUP, WHIPPED CREAM 
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THURSDAY 
Luncheon Dinner 
BISQUE OF ASPARAGUS 
RICE RING WITH CHICKEN CURRY BROILED HAM 
ALLIGATOR-PEAR AND TOMATO SALAD SPINACH SOUFFLE 
TOASTED GRAHAM BREAD SOUTHERN SWEET POTATOES 
PEACH AND ORANGE MARMALADE *PRINCETON PEACHES 
TRIDAY 
] Dinner 
Luncheon STS wane 
CREAM OF SPINACH souP BROILED MUSHROOMS 
HAM OMELETTE BAKED POTATOES SCALLOPED TOMATOES 
SHREDDED CABBAGE SALAD CUCUMBER SALAD CHEESE-STICKS 
CHOCOLATE COOKIES FROZEN FRUIT 
SATURDAY 
ee? Dinner 
MICHCOT CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 
SLICED MEAT LOAF *STUFFED LAMB CHOPS 
*CHIFFONADE SALAD SPANISH RICE 
FRUIT TARTS NEW CORN 2 
CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 
SUNDAY 
Luncheon Dinner 
CLAMS 
CREAM OF CORN SOUP PRN Aleta 
ANCE OVERS DEAKS NEW POTATOES, PARSLEY 
LIMA-BEANS SUCCOTASH 
ERIN RS SRLS D ARTICHOKES, VINAIGRETTE 
2ENEY (ION (CLO ASIOAND) STRAWBERRY MERINGUES 


The roast beef of Monday’s dinner stuffs the peppers for lunch on Tues- 
day, while the string-beans that are a hot vegetable on Monday furnish a 
salad on Tuesday. The fish soufflé for the luncheon on Wednesday is made 
with the cold fish that is left from Tuesday’s dinner, and the pease that 
appear in the vegetable salad on Wednesday serve as foundation for the 
puree for Wednesday’s dinner. The whipped cream, too, that accompanies the 
dessert for Wednesday dinner came from the same Jar as that for Tuesday’s 
dessert. On Thursday, the chicken from the night before was utilized for the 
rice ring, and if there was an extra alligator pear (as there frequently is when 
it is less expensive to purchase two at a time), it was combined with tomato 
for the luncheon salad. The asparagus bisque was made from the asparagus 
that remained from the night before. On Friday, the ham omelette at 
luncheon used what was left of the broiled ham on Thursday, and the cream - 
of spinach soup utilized the vegetable of the day before. On Saturday, the 
meat loaf was sliced cold for luncheon, and, if any scalloped tomatoes were 
left, they would be served as an accompaniment to the meat. The fruit tarts 
were made from the same variety of fruits that were used in the frozen fruits 
the night before. The cream of mushroom soup was made with the stems of 
the broiled mushrooms that were served on Friday. On Sunday, the corn 
soup was made from corn prepared for the day before, and the succotash at 
dinner utilized the lima-beans that remained from the luncheon vegetable. 
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Val RECIPES 


(*Indicates recipes used in front of book) 


Canapés and Hors-D’ Oeuvres 


*CANAPES DANOIS 


Rounds of bread, about two and a 
half inches in diameter, are toasted, 
and each is covered with a very thin 
slice of cooked ham cut the same size 
and shape as the toast. A little mustard 
is spread over the ham. Thin slices of 
smoked salmon are cut in semicircular 
shape, half the size of the slices of ham, 
and placed on top of half of the ham. 
Half a teaspoonful of Russian caviar is 
spread over the other half. Hard-boiled 
eggs are hashed fine and sprinkled 
evenly over the entire top of the cana- 
pés. A sprig of parsley is placed on 
each, or chopped parsley is dusted over 
them. 


* MOULDED LOBSTER CANAPES 


One-half tablespoonful of finely 
chopped onion and three tablespoonfuls 
of butter are sautéd together with one- 
third cupful of chopped mushroom caps 
for five minutes. Two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and two-thirds of a cupful of 
cream are added to this, and the mix- 
ture is cooked until it thickens. One 
cupful of chopped lobster meat is then 
added with two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese and the yolks of two eggs 
beaten slightly. This mixture is sea- 
soned with salt and Cayenne and piled 
on circular pieces of toast. Grated 
cheese and soft buttered bread-crumbs 
are sprinkled on top, and the canapés 
are browned in the oven. 


MOCK PATE DE FOIES GRAS 


This is a French recipe, using pork 
liver instead of goose liver, but the 
flavour is practically the same. One 
and one-half pounds of pork suet (leaf- 
lard) and two pounds of pork liver are 
hashed very fine and run through a 
grinder several times. One shallot, one 
onion, one clove, half a bay-leaf, a very 
little thyme, and a few mushrooms are 
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chopped together very fine. To this is 
added garlic to taste, one heaping table- 
spoonful of salt, and pepper and spices 
to taste, and the second mixture is 
thoroughly blended with the pork liver. 
This is packed tightly in a buttered 
casserole (if an iron baking dish is 
used, it should be lined with thin slices 
of salt pork), covered, and baked in a 
moderate oven for an hour and a half. 
It should be sliced when cold. 


Cakes and Cookies 


*SUGAR NUT COOKIES 


One and one-half cupfuls of butter 
and one and one-quarter cupfuls of 
brown sugar are creamed together, and 
to this is added a half cupful of sour 
whipping cream in which has been 
stirred a half-teaspoonful of soda. A 
full teaspoonful of cocoa is then added, 
and three and a half cupfuls of flour 
mixed with a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and, last of all, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. The batter is rolled fairly thin 
and baked in a very slow oven. A box 
of loaf sugar is rolled fine and added 
to a pound of chopped walnuts to be 
sprinkled on top of the cookies, which 
may be cut in any shape desired. 


*PALLILOS 


2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of 
baking-powder 2 eggs 
% teaspoonful of salt 2 drops of anise oil 
34 cupful of sugar 


4 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening 


All the dry ingredients are mixed and 
sifted. The shortening is added and 
mixed in lightly with the fingers. The 
eggs, which have been beaten, and the 
flavouring are then added. The dough 
is kneaded lightly on a floured board 
and rolled to about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The roll is then cut 
in pieces four inches long and half an 
inch wide. The strips are placed side 
by side on a greased pan, the tops are 
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brushed with melted butter, and they 
are baked in a moderate oven (325°). 
This is a Philippine delicacy, making 
six dozen sticks. 


* WHITE FRUIT-CAKE 


% cupful of butter 4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
1% cupfuls of sugar ing-powder 
¥ teaspoonful of vanilla % cupful_ of chopped 
extract candied cherries 
1% teaspoonful of almond % cupful of chopped 
or orange extract candied pineapple 
1 cupful of water 2tablespoonfuls of 
3 cupfuls of pastry flour chopped candied 
¥ teaspoonful of salt orange- pee} 
Whites of 5 eggs 


The shortening is creamed until it is 
very light and fluffy; the sugar is added 
slowly, and the mixture is beaten until 
it is light. Flavouring and a little water 
are added, and then part of the flour 
sifted with the salt and baking-powder, 
then the remainder of water and the 
remaining dry ingredients, and, finally, 
the fruit, which has been slightly 
floured. The whites of eggs are folded 
in, and the mixture is placed in a 
greased and slightly floured round loaf 
pan and baked in a moderate -oven 
(350°) for about fifty minutes. When 
the cake is removed from the pan and 
cooled, the top and sides are covered 
with white boiled frosting, which is 
decorated before it hardens with strips 
of angelica and candied orange-peel. 


Desserts 


*ALMOND BISQUE 


2 packages of lemon 2cupfuls of boiling 
gelatin water 
4tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful of cold water 
sugar 12 macaroons, dried and 
1 pint of cream, whipped rolled 
2 teaspoonfuls of al- 18 marshmallows, cut in 
mond extract pieces 
¥Y% teaspoonful of salt 6tablespoonfuls of 
chopped candied 
cherries 


The gelatin, sugar, and salt are dis- 
solved in the boiling water, and a cup- 
ful of cold water is added. This liquid 
is set in a pan of ice or very cold water 
until the mixture begins to thicken. 
then it is whipped till frothy. The 
whipped cream, flavoured with almond, 
is added, and the other ingredients are 
folded in. This bisque is piled into 
sherbet or parfait glasses and garnished 
with cherries and bits of angelica, or 
it may be made in a large mould. It 
should be served very cold. This recipe 
is sufficient for sixteen people. 
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*ANGEL-FOOD CREAM 


An angel-food cake is broken into 
small pieces with a silver fork, and the 
pieces are beaten lightly together with 
half a pint of whipped cream. To this 
mixture are added candied (not mara- 
schino) cherries, cut in half, and 
half a cup of pecans. The dessert is 
allowed to stand next to the ice for a 
quarter of an hour after it is prepared. 


*CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 


1% squares of chocolate 

44 cupful of sugar 

3 eggs 

wteaspoonful of 
vanilla 


2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
2 Lableapooneuls of 
flour 
% cupful of milk 
The butter is melted and blended 
with the flour. Then, the milk is slowly 
added while stirring constantly. This 
mixture is cooked until the boiling- 
point is reached. The chocolate is 
melted in a small saucepan over hot 
water, and the sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of hot water are mixed with 
it until smooth. The two mixtures are 
combined, then the well-beaten yolks 
of eggs are added, and it is allowed to 
cool. The stiffly beaten whites of eggs 
are folded in, the vanilla is added, 
and the soufflé is baked in a moderate 
oven for twenty-five minutes. This is 
served hot with hard sauce. 


*ccEURS A LA CREME 


A quart of very heavy cream is 
strained through a sieve covered with a 
fine muslin. When the cream is well 
drained, it should be fairly firm. It is 
put in the ice-box to chill, and, when 
chilled, it is moulded in heart-shaped 
wicker baskets, or, if these are not 
available, in tin moulds lined with 
muslin. When the moulds are well set, 
they are turned out on crystal dishes 
and served with Bar-le-Duc jelly or 
wild strawberry jam. If it is difficult to 
make the cream set, a small quantity of 
Philadelphia cream cheese may be 
added, stirred in, little by little, with a 
whisk. A quart of cream will make 
eight moulds. 


*CREME ORIENT 


2packages of lemon 2 cupfuls of cream, 
gelatin whipped 

2cupfuls of boiling 1% cupfulsof pineapple, 
water diced 


2 cupfuls of canned pine- 
apple-juice 


¥% cupful of preserved 
ginger, chopped fine 


RECIPES 


The gelatin is dissolved in the boil- 
ing water, and the pineapple-juice is 
added. This mixture is chilled until it 
is thick, but not set, then whipped with 
an egg-beater till it is frothy. The 
cream, pineapple, and ginger are then 
added. This dessert may be piled into 
sherbet glasses or used to fill small 
moulds. It should be served very cold, 
and this quantity is sufficient for 
twelve people. 


*CRYSTALLIZED STRAWBERRIES 


The finest berries are first selected. 
The whites of eggs (three to each liberal 
two cupfuls of berries) are beaten to a 
stiff froth. Some of the fruit is placed 
in the beaten eggs and drained. The 
egg whites that drip off are beaten 
again, and the process is repeated with 
the other berries. Next, the berries are 
dipped, one by one, in finely powdered 
sugar and placed on a paper in a pan, 
and put in a cool oven. When the icing 
is firm, they are piled on a plate and 
put in a cool place until they are ready 
to be served. 


*FROZEN PUNCH CARDINAL 


Juice of 1 orange 
lcupful of raspberry 
syrup 


lpound of granulated 
sugar 
Rind of 1 lemon 


Juice of 6 medium- 2 teaspoonfuls of mara- 
sized lemons schino-juice 
1% quarts of lukewarm water 


The sugar, grated lemon-rind, and 
juice of the lemons and the orange are 
mixed in a bowl. To this liquid, the 
raspberry syrup, maraschino-juice 
from the bottle of cherries, and luke- 
warm water are added and thoroughly 
mixed together with a wooden spoon. 
Eight drops of vegetable carmine may 
be added, and the punch is mixed 
again. It is then strained and placed in 
a freezer to be frozen as ice-cream is. 
Punch glasses are filled with the punch, 
garnished with maraschino cherries, 
and, if desired, a fluff of whipped 
cream. This serves twelve people. 


*GUAVA WHIP 


One can of preserved guavas is 
strained through a mosquito net, al- 
lowing the juice and the pulp to pass 
through, but not the seeds. The juice 
of half a lemon is then beaten into the 
pulp, together with the white of one 
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egg beaten very stiff. This is served 
very cold with whipped cream. This 
quantity will serve eight people. 


*MELANGE OF PINEAPPLE 


The top is cut from a pineapple and 
kept to be used as a lid. The contents 
are scooped out, leaving only a small 
layer inside, and the fruit is cut into 
half-inch cubes. These are placed in a 
bowl with a few strawberries, seeded 
grapes, and any other fresh fruits in 
season and mixed with a few table- 
spoonfuls of apricot or currant jelly 
that has been heated in hot water to 
melt. The bowl with the fruit is placed 
directly on the ice until it is thoroughly 
chilled, and, half an hour before it is 
to be served, the pineapple is filled with 
the mixture and left next to the ice. 
It is passed with the top on. 


*ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


1% tablespoonfuls gela- 3 tablespoonfuls lemon- 

tin juice 
¥ cup cold water 1 cup orange-juice and 
% cup boiling water pulp 
Lcup sugar Whites of three eggs 

Whip from 2 cups of cream 

The gelatin is first soaked in cold 
water and then dissolved in boiling 
water and strained. The sugar, lemon- 
juice, and orange-juice and pulp are 
added, and the whole mixture is chilled 
in a pan of ice-water. When quite thick 
and cold, it is beaten with a wire whisk 
until frothy. The stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs are added next, and, last of all, 
the whipped cream is folded in. The 
mixture is turned into a cold, wet 
mould, lined with slices of orange, and 
placed on ice. 


*PRINCETON PEACHES 


One peach is used for each person, 
and the peaches are dropped in boiling 
water for six minutes, when they are 
removed from the fire and drained. The 
skin will easily peel off, leaving all the 
colour on the peach. The peaches are 
then placed on a serving dish. A jar 
of raspberry jelly is left in boiling water 
until the jelly melts, then poured over 
the peaches, and the-dish is placed up- 
on the ice until it is to be served. 


*RASPBERRY WHIP 


1% cup raspberries 1 cup powdered sugar 
White of 1 egg 
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The ingredients are placed in a bowl 
and beaten with a wire whisk until 
stiff enough to hold shape. This re- 
quires some time. The whip is then 
piled lightly on a dish and chilled and 
served surrounded with lady’s-fingers. 


Eggs 


EGGS A LA MADRID 


A sauce is first made of an onion 
that has been finely chopped and 
browned in butter and a cupful of 
tomatoes that are cooked together for 
ten minutes. The required number of 
eggs are lightly beaten with a fork, put 
in the pan with the sauce, and the 
mixture is scrambled together. 


*EGGS GOLDENROD 


The number of eggs that are desired 
are first hard-boiled and then cut in 
pieces and covered with a rich cream 
sauce. Some of the yolks are kept in- 
tact and are grated over the white mix- 
ture, giving an attractive effect. 


*EGGS, POLLY’S PLACE 


Eggs prepared this way have as their 
basis cakes of country sausage, well 
seasoned with sage, thyme, summer 
savoury, and other herbs. A thin round 
of toast is made for each portion, and 
a flattened fried sausage cake is put on 
each one. A whole cream cheese is 
broken and dissolved in half a cupful 
of hot cream. Some whole eggs are 
broken into this mixture, scrambled 
soft, and seasoned to taste. Each sau- 
sage cake is covered with the egg mix- 
ture, and one or two curls of crisp 
bacon are put on top. These should be 
served on a hot silver platter, garnished 
with watercress. 


Entreés 
CHICKEN LIVER TIMBALES 
Three-quarters of a cupful of 
chopped chicken livers are boiled, 


added to one-half a cupful of boiled 
rice and the beaten yolk of one egg, and 
seasoned with salt, a dash of Cayenne, 
a bit of nutmeg, two finely minced 
truffles, and one fourth of a teaspoon- 
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ful of kitchen bouquet. This mixture is 
combined with one-half of a cupful of 
sweet, heavy cream and the whites of 
three eggs beaten very stiff. It is then 
poured into buttered timbale moulds, 
stood in a pan filled as high as the mix- 
ture with hot water, covered with but- 
tered paper, and baked fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven. The timbales should be 
served at once, surrounded preferably 
with a cream sauce. 


FOIES GRAS EN SURPRISE 


One cupful of paté de foies gras is 
softened with a fork and with some 
whipped cream. One cupful of aspic 
jelly is mixed with one cupful of 
whipped cream, and a fancy mould 
lined with the mixture; this, when set, 
is filled with the paté de foies gras mix- 
ture and chilled for three hours, then 
placed on a bed of lettuce leaves and 
cut in slices for serving. Chicken livers 
may be used in the same fashion. 


STUFFED CUCUMBERS 


To make this delectable dish, cu- 
cumbers or Italian squash are cut 
lengthwise and cooked in salted water, 
to which is added a little green colour- 
ing; the centres are then scooped out, 
and the vegetables are filled with the 
following mixture: three cupfuls of 
cooked rice, a five-ounce can of red 
chili sauce, one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, one tablespoonful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup, one 
teaspoonful of paprika, and one large 
onion chopped fine and cooked in a 
quarter of a pound of butter. Salt to 
taste should be added before filling the 
cucumbers or squash, and they should 
be served very hot. 


Fish 
BAKED SHAD, VEGETABLE STUFFING 


One good-sized shad is prepared for 
baking. One pint of vegetable macé- 
doine is boiled three minutes and then 
mashed through a sieve; to it are 
added one beaten egg, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of 
pepper, the juice of one onion, three 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, three 
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of cream, and a teaspoonful of chutney 
syrup. Enough fine bread-crumbs are 
added to hold the mixture together, and 
the fish is lightly stuffed with it. The 
fish is broiled on a well-buttered rack 
and basted with melted butter, salt, 
pepper, and lemon-juice. It is served on 
a bed of fresh watercress on a hot plat- 
ter and garnished with hard-boiled egg 
rings and capers. The strained gravy 
from the dripping pan is stirred into 
a cream sauce, but not allowed to boil. 


CLAMS A LA CASINO 


Clams prepared in this manner are 
first taken from their shells, and the 
shells are thoroughly cleaned. The soft 
parts of the clam are then cut out and 
returned to the shells, and bits of 
chopped green pepper, pimento, and 
cooked bacon are added to each shell, 
after which the clams are baked in the 
oven. 


HALIBUT MOULD 


Two and a half pounds of halibut are 
boiled and flaked, The beaten yokes of 
five eggs are then added to a quarter 
of a cup of milk, and this is mixed with 
the fish and beaten. A cup of whipped 
cream is then added, and the mixture 
is placed in a buttered mould and 
steamed for two hours. This is served 
with Hollandaise sauce. 


SOLE AU SAUMON 


Very small fillets of sole are chosen 
and simply prepared for cooking by 
being wrapped around fillets of salmon 
and held together with skewers. The 
fillets are then broiled. Small fillets of 
sole can also be wrapped around oys- 
ters or large scallops, but the salmon 
and sole combination is especially 
delicious. 


Meats 


* ANCHOVY STEAKS 


One pound of round steak, cut thin, 
will make anchovy steaks for four 


people. The steak is cut in strips two 
inches wide, on each strip an anchovy 
fillet is placed, then the strips are 
rolled up with the anchovies inside and 
fastened with a toothpick. The rolled- 
up strips are placed in a baking pan 
that has been hghtly rubbed with garlic, 
and half a slice of tomato is put on 
each piece, fastened to the toothpick. 
Half a cup of olive-oil and a few 
ground bay-leaves are sprinkled over 
the whole. The rolled steaks are baked 
in a slow oven for about thirty minutes. 
BABY LAMB MIREILLE 

A saddle or rack of baby lamb is 
roasted in the usual way. Potatoes are 
cut in tiny slices, the size of matches, 
and sautéd in butter. Artichoke bottoms 
and thin slices of truffle are also sautéd 
in butter, and the vegetables are gar- 
nished about the lamb on a large plat- 
ter. Brown gravy is served with this. 


*BREASTS OF CHICKEN, ILE DE FRANCE 


Breasts of chicken are seasoned, 
dusted with flour, and sautéd in clari- 
fied butter. The same number of 
goose livers are sautéd in butter. In the 
meantime, a full glass of cream, a 
spoonful of grated horseradish, and 
enough white wine to flavour the sauce 
well are simmered in a saucepan. The 
eoose livers are arranged on oval pieces 
of pastry made of brioche dough (toast 
may be substituted for this), and the 
breasts of chicken are placed on the 
goose livers. The sauce is then strained 
through a cheese-cloth, and the chicken 
is completely covered with it. Timbales 
of mushrooms and truffles are an excel- 
lent accompaniment for this dish. 


*CHICKEN MOUSSE 
To a cupful of finely chopped white 


meat of chicken is added a half-pint 
of stiffly beaten cream. A tablespoonful 


of gelatin is dissolved in two table- 


spoonfuls of cold water, and this is 
heated slowly, allowed to cool, and 
added to the chicken mixture, together 
with seasoning of salt, pepper, and 
paprika. The mousse is then put in a 
mould and left in the ice-box until it 
is firm. 
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*STUFFED LAMB CHOPS 


Fine bread-crumbs are lightly sautéd 
in butter in which a little chopped 
onion has already been browned, and 
poultry seasoning is added. Rib lamb 
chops are cut open at the meat end 
sufficiently wide to insert a spoonful 
of the stuffing in each, after which the 
chops are broiled in the ordinary 
manner. 


*SWEETBREADS BRAISE, BEARNAISE 


12 blanched sweetbreads parsley 
1 medium-sized sliced 2 teaspoonfuls of butter 
carrot 2 cloves 
1 medium-sized sliced 2 ripe, chopped tomatoes 
onion 4 allspices 
1 medium-sized — sliced Bay-leaf 
leek 2 salt-spoonfuls of thyme 
lbranch of chopped 2tablespoonfuls of 
celery chopped lard 


1 branch of chopped 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 


The butter is melted in a saucepan, 
the lard and the vegetables and spices 
are added, then the mixture is braised 
on the fire for ten minutes, being 
stirred occasionally. The sweetbreads 
are laid on and sprinkled with two 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Cold water is 
added to half the height of the sweet- 
breads, and the whole is covered with 
a piece of buttered paper. When the 
mixture boils, it is placed in a hot oven 
for thirty minutes. It is served with 
sauce Béarnaise. 


Sandwiches 


*ALMOND PASTE SANDWICHES 


Almonds are blanched and pounded 
to a paste in a mortar, with a little 
sugar. This mixture is made into a 
soft paste with rich cream and spread 
on very thin slices of bread, which are 
then rolled and fastened until they will 
hold their shape. 


*CUCUMBER AND CHEESE SANDWICHES 


Four cakes of cream cheese and a 
half-pint bottle of double cream are 
smoothed into a paste. A cucumber is 
chopped and drained dry through a 
cheese-cloth bag, and this, together with 
one small green pepper chopped in 
pieces, one slice of onion, chopped, a 
stalk of celery chopped, and salt and 
pepper to taste are added to the paste 
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and mixed until they are thoroughly 
blended. This mixture will make about 
four dozen sandwiches. 


*DATE AND WALNUT SANDWICHES 


Equal parts of chopped dates, 
chopped walnuts, and cream are 
blended together into a smooth paste, 
and a pinch of salt is added. This is 
especially good with graham or brown 
bread. 


Salads and Garnishes 
*CHIFFONADE SALAD 


This is an excellent salad, which is 
simply made by using all the green 
things that are in season, such as let- 
tuce, dandelion, chicory, escarole, a 
little chopped cucumber and diced cel- 
ery, and a few small pieces of tomato. 
A few chopped chives give an added 
flavour. This is always served with a 
highly seasoned French dressing, and 
the secret of its success is to have all 
of the ingredients thoroughly chilled. 


*CUCUMBER ASPIC 


Six cucumbers are peeled, cut into 
fine pieces, and put through a meat 
grinder. They are then strained, and to 
the juice are added the juice of two 
onions that were also put through the 
grinder, and salt, pepper, and vinegar 
to taste. The gelatin from two packages 
has been covered with sufficient water 
to melt it and is then heated until it is 
lukewarm, when it is added to the 
cucumber mixture. The aspic is then 
put in a ring mould in the ice-box and 
allowed to stay until it is just stiff 
enough to stand alone, when it is 
turned out, and the inside of the ring 
is filled with cottage cheese, which 
has been moistened with milk and 
mixed with chopped chives. 


*PROZEN TOMATO SALAD 


14% teaspoonfuls of salt 
¥ teaspoonful of pap- 


lpackage of lemon 


gelatin 


4 cupfuls of tomato-juice rika 
2tablespoonfuls of 1 teaspoonful of onion- 
lemon-juice juice 


% teaspoonful of cloves 


One cupful of the tomato-juice is 
heated to the boiling-point with salt, 


RECIPES 


paprika, onion-juice, and cloves. The 
lemon gelatin is dissolved in this hot 
juice, the remainder of the tomato- 
juice and lemon-juice is added, and 
the mixture is placed in a freezer or 
frozen in an electric refrigerator until it 
is solid. If it is made in a freezer, the 
freezer handle is turned from eight to 
ten minutes. The salad mixture is then 
placed in small baking-powder tins and 
packed in ice and salt to remain for 
about half an hour. This is served 
sliced on lettuce or watercress. This 
amount serves eight people. 


*PISTACHIO CHEESE BALLS 


Cream cheese that has been slightly 
moistened with cream and _ seasoned 
with salt is coloured a light green with 
vegetable colouring. Pistachio-nuts are 
then chopped and mixed with the 
cheese, which is formed into balls with 
butter-paddles. 


Soups 


BAKED ONION SOUP 


Four onions are sliced, fried in but- 
ter until they are soft and slightly 
brown, and sprinkled with two ounces 
of flour. This mixture is diluted with 
two quarts of beef stock, salt and 
pepper are added, and the liquid is 
allowed to boil for one hour. In the 
meantime, four ounces of white bread 
have been cut in thin slices and 
browned in the oven. The inside of an 
earthenware pot is well coated with 
butter, a layer of bread is put in, the 
boiling soup is poured in, and the tip is 
sprinkled with grated cheese, half Par- 
mesan and half Swiss. The soup is 
baked in the oven and served in the pot. 


*STRAINED COLD BORSCH 


A soup stock is made with a pound 
of beef and one duckling. The meat 
is removed from the soup, diced, and 
put back, together with half a bunch 
of carrots, one yellow or six white 
turnips, a pound of mushrooms, and 
three stalks of celery, all of which have 
been first cooked and cut in diced 
pieces. Next four sausages are sliced 
and added to the soup, and last the 
juice of a small bunch of beets (about 
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three or four). The beets have been 
run through a grinder and then strained 
through a cheese-cloth. The mixture is 
allowed to simmer for a few minutes, 
then removed from the fire, strained, 
and thoroughly chilled. Sour cream is 
poured over each plate, and the cream 
should be slowly and carefully poured 
so that it will remain in a thin layer 
on top. 


CREAM OF LOBSTER 


The meat of one large or two small 
lobsters, previously boiled, is chopped 
fine. With the meat are mixed a large 
tablespoonful of butter and a quart of 
water. This should simmer for one 
hour. Then, the mixture is passed 
through a colander, a pint of cream and 
one tablespoonful of flour rubbed to- 
gether with one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, salt, and a little cayenne 
pepper are added, and the mixture is 
stirred and allowed to come to a boil. 
It should be served very hot. 


Vegetables 
ARTICHOKE WITH ASPARAGUS AND EGG 


Four large asparagus tips, one cooked 
artichoke, and half of a hard-boiled 
egg are allowed for each person. The 
leaves of the artichoke are removed and 
scraped and the soft residue is mixed 
with butter, pepper, and salt, and 
heaped in the artichoke heart. The 
asparagus tips are placed in the centre 
of a strip of toast with the egg on one 
side and the artichoke mixture on the 
other, and Hollandaise sauce is poured 
over the whole. This may be served 
hot or cold. 


*POTATOES BRABANT 


Small potatoes are parboiled for ten 
minutes, then drained, and placed in a 
baking pan, and baked until soft, bast- 
ing generously three times with melted 
butter. 


HOME BAKED BEANS 


2 cupfuls of small white 1 teaspoonful of 
beans mustard — 

1 pound of fat salt pork 4 small onions 

¥, cupful of molasses Salt and pepper to taste 


The beans are washed and covered 
with cold water and left to stand over- 


dry 


FOR: THE HOSTESS 


night. The water is then drained off, 
and they are covered again with fresh 
cold water and put over a medium fire. 
When the boiling-point is reached, 
they are drained off again. The pork 
is washed, and the top is scraped and 
cut in strips, which are put in the pot 
with the beans. They are covered with 
warm fresh water and cooked until 
the skin of the beans will break very 
easily. The beans are then put in a 
baking dish with the pork in the centre 
above the beans. Some of the liquid 
from the last boiling is then mixed with 
the mustard, molasses, and pepper in a 
cup and poured over the beans, cover- 
ing them. The onions are placed on 
each side of the pork, and the dish is 
put in a slow oven to bake for three 
hours. At the first sign of dryness, more 
liquid must be added. 


SPANISH CORN 


A baking dish that can be sent to the 
table should be used in preparing 
Spanish corn, a dish that is particularly 
good in winter. To make it, two cans 
of corn, one cup of grated cheese, one 
cup of whole ripe olives, one table- 


spoonful of paprika, and salt to taste 
are mixed together. Two cans of 
chicken tamales, cut in eighths are then 
placed in the mixture and butter is 
dotted over the top, covered by a 
sprinkling of cheese. It should be baked 
until thoroughly hot. This is sufficiently 
substantial to serve as the main course 
at luncheon. 


*STUFFED MUSHROOMS 


The caps of one pound of mushrooms 
are boiled in slightly salted water until 
they are tender. The larger ones are put 
aside, and the smaller ones are chopped 
with pickled walnuts, celery, and onion. 
The mixture is then stuffed into the 
larger mushroom tops, which are placed 
under a broiler for two minutes before 
serving. 


VEGETABLE MIXTURE 


A mixture as different as it is de- 
licious is made by creaming green pease 
to a purée, using plenty of butter. This 
should then be formed into a border 
on a platter, and asparagus tips placed 
around the inside. Creamed Lima 
beans are used to fill the centre. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES 


OF 


INFORMATION 


HE NAMES listed below constitute a representative group of 
manufacturers of foodstuffs and household appliances who will 
be of help in supplying additional recipes and information to the 


hostess. 


A request sent to any of the following addresses, mentioning the 
fact that the name was seen in this Hostess Book will bring a prompt 
response. Or a request may be sent direct to the Condé Nast Publi- 
cations, Inc., Greenwich, Conn., mentioning the names and numbers 
on the list from which you wish to receive booklets, and we will 


attend to having them mailed to you. 


BAKING, BREADS, CAKES, AND CooKIES 


is 


nw 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


BAKING POWDER COOK BOOKS 
Calumet Baking Powder ($1.00) 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


. BAKING POWDER RECIPES 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
100 HE. 42nd St., New York 


. BISCUITS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


National Biscuit Co. 
85 9th Ave., N. Y. C. 


. CAKES 


New York Edison Company, Irving Place 


and 15th St., New York 


. CAKE BAKING MADE EASY 


Commander Larabee Cereal Company 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


. CAKE SECRETS—THE SWANS DOWN 


WAY TO PERFECT CAKES 
Igleheart Bros. Inc. (10c 
Evansville, Ind. 


for booklet) 


. FORTY DELIGHTFUL WAYS TO SERVE 


EDGEMONT CRACKERS 
Green & Green Co., Dayton, Ohio 


. GOOD PIES EASY TO MAKE 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


. GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


The D. & C. Co., Inc. 
Bush Terminal Bldg. 3£10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OCCIDENT YEAST BREADS, including 
bread, cake, and pastry. recipes. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

PILLSBURY’'S COOK BOOK 

50 PRIZE WINNING RECIPES FOR BRAN 

100 DELICIOUS FOODS FROM 4 BASIC 

RECIPES 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

RECIPES FOR DELICIOUS VARIETIES 

OF BREADS 
The Fleischmann Company 
701 Washington Street, New York 

THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
TRY THESE RECIPES ON YOUR WAF- 
FLE IRON 
National Stamping & Electric Works 
3212 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


BEVERAGES 


BITTERS RECIPES 
J. W. Wupperman, Bitters Agency 
12 East 46th St., New York 
CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK RECIPES 
Thompson Malted Food Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


ya 


18. 


19° 
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. MOUQUIN’S PERSONAL RECIPES, 


2 A 


COCKTAIL RECIPES 
Bridge Club Vermouth Recipes 
W. A. Taylor & Co., 94 Pine St., New York 


COCOMALT RECIPES 
Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


COFFEE RECIPES 
Maxwell House Coffee 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


. COFFEE RECIPES 


Whitehouse Coffee 
Dwinell-Wright Company, 311 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


CORDIAL COCKTAILS 
By B. Dorf & ‘Co: 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


DRINKS TO TRY WITH CANADA DRY; 

SUMORO DELIGHTS 

ADD-A-LEAF HOSTESS BOOK ($1.00 per 
copy) 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co., 
25 West 43rd St., New York 


Inc., 


. FINE ART COFFEE AND TEA RECIPES 


Fine Art Foods, Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


. HOW TO SERVE ORANGE CRUSH SYRUP 


Orange Crush Co. 
318 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


for 
Cocktails, Punch, ete. (25¢) 

Mouquin, Inc., 466 W. Broadway, N. Y. C. 
PICKWICK ALE AND STOUT 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
30 Bismarck St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOT BEER RECIPES 
Charles E, Hires Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GINGER ALE THAT'S AGED 
The Cliquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. 
THE VITAL PLACE OF APPETITE IN 


DIET 

Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
35 WAYS OF USING FRUIT JUICE 
Hays Fruit Juice Co., Portland, Maine 
TREASURED FLAVORS 


Italian Vineyard Co., 11 Hubert St, 
New York 


WHITE ROCK 
White Rock Mineral Spring 
100 Broadway, New York 


Co. 


CEREALS 


. A BOOK OF BETTER BREAKFASTS. 101 


PRIZE RECIPES 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MOTHER’S MANUAL 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


44, 


. FEEDING 


7. 50 


. SWITZERLAND CHEESE, 


3. DESSERTS 


THE CHILD FROM CRIB TO 
COLLEGE 
(Bound Cover 25c; paper, 10¢) 
Wheatena Co., Rahway, N. J, 

WAYS OF SERVING CREAM 
WHEAT 

Cream of Wheat Co., 
GIRL SCOUT RECIPES 
TRALL 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


or 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
FOR CAMP & 


. HOW MANY WAYS CAN I SERVE COMET 


RICH? ‘ 
Comet Rice Co., 189 Franklin St., New York 


. QUAKER CEREAL PRODUCTS 


The Quaker Oats Co. | 
80 East Jackson St., Chicago, Tl. 


CHEESE 


. CHEESE AND WAYS TO SERVE IT 


Kraft Cheese Co. 
402 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


. DELICIOUS WAYS TO SERVE CHEESE 


Pabst Corp., Pabst Holstein Farms 
Cheese Division, 
917 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HOW TO USE 
AND HOW TO SERVE IT 

Switzerland Cheese Association 

105 Hudson St., New York 


DESSERTS 
DAINTY DESSERTS, SALADS, CANDIES, 
FOOD ECONOMIES, RECIPES FOR LEFT- 
OVERS Pee 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y, 


. DAINTY AND ARTISTIC DESSERTS 


Joseph Burnett Co. 

437 D. St., Boston, Mass. 

AND DAINTIES FLAVORED 
WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON’'S INSTANT 


COrFEL 
Jeorge Washington Refining Co. 
Morris Plains, N. 


. DESSERT RECIPES 


Stephen PF, Whitman & Son, Ine. 

Wourth & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DESSERTS FROM PETER’S MILK COCOA 

Lamont Corliss Co. 

181 Hudson St., New York 


. FAMOUS RECIPES FOR BAKER'S CHOCO- 


LATE & BREAKFAST COCOA 
Walter Baker & Co. Inc., Dorchester, Mass, 


50. JUNKET RECIPES 


an 


. MARSHMALLOW 


. RECIPES FOR THE USE 


. RECIPES USING CAMPFIRE 


The Junket Folks, Chr. Hansen's 
tory Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 


RECIPES 


Labora- 


Bunte Bros. 


Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


2. PRIZE WINNING RECIPES TO VARY 


YOUR MENUS 
Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 


. RECIPES FOR HERSHEY'S CHOCOLATE 


SYRUP 

Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa. 

] ; OF ANGELUS 
MARSHMALLOWS (price 4e in stamps) 

The Cracker Jack Co. 

Harrison & Peoria Sts., Chicago, Tl. 
MARSH- 
MALLOWS a 

The Campfire Co. 

804 Main St., Boston, Mass, 

THE BOOK OF CATERERS’ AND CHEFS’ 

PROFESSIONAL RECIPES 
SIMPLIFIED CANDY MAKING 

The Hipolite Co., 200-204 Market St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
. THROUGH THE MENU WITH JELL-O 
The Jell-O Co. Inc, Leroy, N. Y. 
Fruits 


- CALAVO RECIPES 


Calavo, 247 Washington St., New York 
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59: 


60. 


61. 


69. 


. THE STORY 


. GOBEL’S RECIPES BY FAMOUS 


DEL MONTE FRUIT BOOKS 

California Packing Corp. 

101 California St., San Francisco, 
DROMEDARY DATE RECIPES 

The Hills Brothers Co. 

110 Washington St., New York 
FROM THE TROPICS TO YOUR TABLE 
(Banana Recipes) 

Fruit Dispatch Co. 

17 Battery Place, New York 


Calif. 


2. GOLDEN TEXAS FIGS—HOW TO 


USE THEM 
Texas Wig Association, Houston, Texas 


38. GRAPE RECIPES 


The Rubyette Co. F 
155 Berry St., San Francisco, Calif. 


. SEALD SWEET COOK BOOK 


Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 
SERVING HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 

Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 

451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


. SUNKIST RECIPES 


California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 
OF DRIED FRUITS WITH 
RECIPES FROM SUNLAND 

Sunland Cooperative Association 

Pacific S. W. Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 


. THIRTY NEW WAYS TO SERVE HAWAI- 


IAN PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 

215 Market St., San Francisco, 
WAYS OF PREPARING APPLES 
Skookum Packers Association 

Wenatchee, Wash. 


Calif. 


MEATS 
. BEEF, PORK, LAMB RECIPES ADAPTED 
FROM THE FRENCH 
Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


CHEFS 

Adolph Gobel, Ine. 

Morgan & Flushing Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JONES DATRY FARM RECIPES 

Jones Dairy Farm, Ince. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
MEATS—PREPARED WHILE THE 
TLE BOILS 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 
PURITAN—A BOOK OF RECIPES 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


KET- 


. RECIPES FOR USING AND _ SERVING 


HORMEL FLAVOR-SEALED HAM AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


76. SIXTY WAYS TO SERVE HAM 


Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, 


Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


. THE CHEF’S BOOK 


Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


TOWN CLUB RECIPES 
Decker’s Town Club Ham and Bacon 
Mason City, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. COOKING WITH KLIM 


Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE THEM 

Delane Brown, Baltimore, Md. 

HELPS FOR THE HOSTESS 

Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 
INSTRUCTIONS AND RECIPES FOR 
BROWN BOBBIES 

Food Display Machine Co. 

500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES 


83. 


NEW AND TESTED 
RECIPES 
National Kraut Packers Association, 
Clyde, 
PEANUT BUTTER RECIPES 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
RIPE OLIVE RECIPES 
California Olive Association, 
216 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
THE HOME CHEF 
Richardson & Robbins, Dover, Del. 
THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 
Ass’n Amer, Importers of Saari oh Green 
Olives, 200 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUT 


SALADS, SALAD DRESSINGS, SEASONINGS, 


8s. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


94. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


103. 


AND FLAVORINGS 


DEL MONTE TOMATO SAUCE RECIPES 
California Packing Corp. 
101 California, San Francisco, Calif. 


EVERYDAY RECIPES 
The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


HEINZ BOOK OF SALADS 
TIONAL BOOKLETS 

How. einz, (Co: 

1062 Prospect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAPELINE COOKERY 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 
651-661 Dearborn St., 


NEW SALADS 
J. & J. Colman, Ltd. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


OCEAN SPRAY CRANBERRY SAUCE 
RECIPES 
OCEAN SPRAY CRANBERRY SYRUP 
United Cape Cod Cranberry Co. 
South Hanson, Mass, 


OLIVE OIL AND ITS USES 

By Michele Gregori, Chef Rorer Restau- 
rant, W. A. Taylor & Co., 94 Pine St., 
N. 


AND ADDI- 


Seattle, Wash. 


101 NEW DISHES (STEERO) 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
281 Water St., New York 


PREMIER RECIPES 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
13th Ave. & 27th St., New York 


ROSEAPPLE SALADS 
Kehoe Preserving Co. . 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SALAD, IDEAS 
Richard Hellmann, Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


SEASONING SECRETS FOR HOME 
COOKING 
Gulden, Inc. 


Charles 
48 Elizabeth St., New York 


SEASONING SUGGESTIONS 
Lea & Perrins 
241 West St., New York 


THE MODERN METHOD OF 
ING DELIGHTFUL FOODS 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
P. 0. Box 171 Trinity Sta., New York 


TOMATO RECIPES 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Temple Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
WALNUT RECIPES 

California Walnut Growers Association 
1745 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PREPAR- 
(Price 10c) 


104, 


108. 


109. 


110. 


112. 


OF INFORMATION 


SEA Foop 


APPETIZING MINCED SEA CLAM 
RECIPES 

Pioneer Packing Co. 

G. P. Halferty, Seattle, Wash. 


50 PRIZE WINNING RECIPES (SALMON) 


Deming & Gould Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
ICY POINT SALMON 
Skinner and Eddy Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


RECIPES FOR COOKING FORTY FATH- 
OM FISH 

By Chef of the Ritz-Carlton 

Bay State Fishing Co. 

30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


SEA FOODS TO PREPARE AND 
SERVE THEM (Price 25c) 

Frank KE. Davis Fish Co. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS FOR DELICACY AND VA- 
RIETY 

The Canners League as Calif. 

451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


DELICIOUS WAYS TO PREPARE VEGE- 
TABLE NOODLES 
W. A. Taylor Co., 94 Pine St., N. Y. C. 


DEL MONTE ASPARAGUS RECIPES 
DEL MONTE SPINACH RECIPES 
California Packing Corp. 

101 California, San Francisco, Calif. 
HOW TEN FOOD EDITORS SERVE 
CALIFORNIA LIMAS 

California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Oxnard, Calif. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—METHOD OF 
PREPARATION, NUTRITIVE VALUE 
RECIPES FOR USE 

FOOD AND SOME 


THE CANNING OF 
TESTED RECIPES 
CANNED FRUITS—THEIR PREPARA- 
TION, NUTRITIVE VALUE AND USES 
CANNED CORN—ITS PREPARATION, 
NUTRITIVE VALUE AND USES 
CANNED PEAS—THEIR PREPARA- 
TION, NUTRITIVE VALUE AND USES 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C 


From HovusrHoLtp EQUIPMENT MFRs. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


ils 


118. 


119. 


BETTER COOKING IN THE HOME 
George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill. 


KITCHEN AID RECIPES 
Kitchen Aid Co., Troy, Ohio 


LORAIN OVEN CANNING RECIPES 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MENUS AND RECIPES (Price $2.00) 
Milnor Refrigerator Co., G. KE. Distribu- 
tor, 129 Govt. Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 


NESCO RECIPES AND MENUS 
National IEnameling & Stamping Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RECIPES FOR ELECTRIC COOKING 
Manning-Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn, 


SMOOTHTOP COOKERY WITH GAS & 
MODERN FUEL 

Smoothtop, Standard Gas Equip. 
18 East 41st St., New York 


THE AUTOMATIC COOK BOOK 
(Price 25 cents) 

Babert Shaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 
a. 


Corp. 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE APERITIF 
Preparing, 19, 20 
Serving, 20 
Suggestions for, 19 


BREAKFAST 


Breakfast-luncheon menu, 33 
Breakfast tray, 52, 53, 54 
(Setting and equipment) 


BUDGET 


Figures for, 55, 56 
Illustrative menus, 56, 59, 60 


DINNER 
Chart of service, 36 
Menus, 16, 17, 18, 56, 59, 60 
Photographs of tables, 2, 6, 15 
Serving a formal dinner, 14, 16 
Serving an informal dinner, 16 
Silver, 35 ; 


EQuIPMENT 
Breakfast tray, 52, 53 
Bridge, 53 
Electric, 51 
Ice-box, 50, 52 
Kitchen, 51, 52 
Picnic, 29, 30 
earl; 
The larder, 48, 49, 50 


LUNCHEON 


Buffet, 33 

Chart of service, 36 

Luncheons in general, 5 

Menus, 8, 9, 10, 59, 60 
Photographs of tables, 8, 31 
Serving a simple luncheon, 5, 7 
Silver, 34, 35 


MARKETING 


Fish chart, 57 

Illustrative menus, 59, 60 
Seasonal buying, 57 

Suggestions for planning, 57, 59 
Vegetable chart, 58 


MENUS 
Breakfast-luncheon, 33 
Dinner, 16, 17, 18, 56, 59, 60 
Luncheon, 8, 9, 10, 59, 60 
Supper, 25 
Tea, 13 
Wedding, 26, 27 


72 


Picnics 
Equipment, 29 
Food, 30, 31 
Rules, 29 


RECIPES 
Canapé, hors-d’ceuvres, 61 
Cakes and cookies, 61, 62 
Desserts, 62, 63, 64 
Eggs, 64 
Entrées, 64 
Fish, 64, 65 
Meats, 65, 66 
Salads, 66, 67 
Sandwiches, 66 
Soups, 67 
Vegetables, 67, 68 


SERVANTS 
Household with single servant, 42 
In large house, 40, 41 
In moderate house, 41, 42 
Training of servants, 43, 44, 45 
Uniforms, 45, 46, 47 


SETTING THE TABLE 


China and glass, 37, 38 
Decoration, 39 

Linens, 39 

Silver, 34; 935,36, 37 


SUPPERS 
Ball suppers, 28, 29 
Late suppers, 24, 25, 26 
Sunday night suppers, 20, 21, 22, 23 


SUPPLEMENTARY Lists 
For additional recipes, 69, 70, 71 


TEA 
Equipment for, 12 
Formal, 13 
Informal yilules tases 
Menu for formal, 13 
Photograph of table, 11 


Weppinc Meats 
Breakfasts, 26 
Reception, 27 
Supper, 27 
Table of service, 28 


Werexk-EnpD 
Menus, 33 
Suggestions for, 32 


